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Individuality of CbUdren as Influenced by Surround- 
ings. — In Ortober, I8(i!), thti Burliu Pediigogical Vereinisii 
sued a circular inviting teacliers to investignte the ii 
Tiiliiality of cbildren on entering the city schoole 80 
as it was represented by ideas of their environment, 
Indiviihiality in children, it wa& said, differed in Berlitf 
not only from that of cLildren in smaller cities or in tlw 
country, but surroundings caused marked diflerenoea ii 
culture -capacity in different wards. Although concepts 
from the environment were only one important ea 
diversity of individuality, this cause once determinedj 
inferences could be drawn to other causes. 

How Concepts of City and Country Children Differ. — 
It v/aa expected that, although city children would have 
an experience of moving things much larger than coun- 
try children, they would have noticed very little of 
things at rest; that to names like foresf, e.g„tl]ey, with 
an experience only with parks, would attach, a. 'ifis-^ 

VoTtUUiiTigakrm A«t BrrUner KincUT ^ei.*"- Sv'^^|<'^'^ ■™' 



The Contents of Children's Minds 

tffereut set of concepts from those of the country child, 
a fact that conntry children who entered city schools 
ind city children cauglit up with them so readily 
f(rae due to the fact that early school methods as well as 
matter of instractiou were better adapted to country 
children. Conversation with ehiidreii in collecting the 
statistical raateriaJs would, it was predicted, tend to in- 
teresting and BUrprising results. When asked what 
mountain (Berg) they had ever seen, all the girls in an 
upper class of a grammar-school said Pfefferierg, the 
name of a beer-houso near by; and, for all. Berg was a 
place of amnsement. This would cause an entire grou]) 
of geogr.iphical ideas to miscarry. Others, knowing the 
words pond or lake only from artificial ponds or lakes 
in tile park, thought these words designated water 
holders, which might or might not have water in them, 
A preliminary survey showed that many children in 
each city school had never seen important monuments, 
squares, gardens, etc., near their own homo and school- 
house, and few knew the important features of their 
city at largo. With the metliod of geographical ia- 
struction in vogue that begins with the most immediate 
surroundings and widens in concentric circles to city, 
county, fatherland, etc., these gaps in knowledge made 
havoc. School-walks and excursions, ohject-lesaou mate- 
rial, as well as the subject-matter of reading, writing, 
etc., should be regulated by the results of such inquiry. 

The Tests Wanting in Completeness and Accuracy, — 

This circular, which was accompanied by a list of points 

for inquiry, ended by invoking general and hearty pej;^ 

sonal co-operation, li was not sufficient to have seen,^ 

/jiu-Q^ B squirrel, etc., but tlip hare must 'have \iee-u «A 

^■Buoiiiff irjjd, the a a' tae e. sbeej gtaamgyj 



On Entering School. S 

stork on its nest, tlie swan swimniing, cbickfiis with the 
hen, the lark must be singing, the butterfly, snail, Itij'k, 
etc., must be in a natural environment. The returns 
for la of the 8i schools of Berlin were worthless. 
Other tests suggested, bnt not reported on, were colors, 
knowledge of money, weights and measures ; how many 
have seen a soldier, sailor, peasant, Jew, Moor, or a 
shoemaker, carpenter, plasterer, watchmaker, printer, ^ 
painter, etc., at work ; how many knew how bread waad 
made oat of grain ; where stockings came from ; hofTM 
many could repeat correctly a spoken sentence, say afl 
poem by heart, sing something, repeat a musical not^fl 
have attended a concert, have a cat, dog, or .bird, etoiA 
As an essential object of these inquiries was to distinwfl 
gnish the concepts which children brought to school's 
from those acquired there, returns made some weeks ofil 
months after the children entered school had little^ 
valne, yet were worked up with the rest. The very 
slight interest shown by teachers in making these in- 
quiries was also remarked. As only about one third of 
a nuunte for each question to each child was the time 
t;iken, there could be no collateral questioning, so that 
confusion and misunderstanding no doubt invalidated 
many returns. 

The BasiBfor the Following Tables 10,000 Children.— 
The sources of error to be constantly guarded against 
are urrors in counting, imagination, or embarrassment 
of the children. When the answers were taken in claefl; J 
nearly twice as many children asserted knowledge oi9 
the concept as when they were taken in groups of 8 ( 
to 10, > Nearly half the bo-^s a-vii kiq\« 'OasxvNja^'^Kv'fc 
girlg on entering school laaA we-sst ?«.^^ '^ ^*^tr-^' 
flame any one ol the lo\Vow\i\s oo^^'S^' 
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XTnter den Linden, Wilhelm's 


W Platz, (ieusdarmeumarkt. or the Bmn den burg 


;!af.«!. 


H From thelarge numb 


r of returns, those from Z'i'A'A chil- 


m^ dren just entering school seem to have been pretty 


coni- 


plete for 75 questions 


; but other returns were usable for 


a part of the questions, auc 


some for other quBBtions, 


BO that in the tables the number of children is reeonkul 


on tlio uniform basis 


[}f 10,000. Arranged in the order 


of freijuenev. the first Berlin table is as follows: 




^ What Number of Children Out of 10,000 have Vart- 


om Ideas? 








1. Dwelling, . . . 


»03S 


33, Zonloglctil OtirdeuB. 


4075 


a, Fnlbcr'sbiislDess, . 


8S45 


33. Frc(l(!rii.'k'BOrove, 






8917 


B4. Herd of sheep, . 
3S. Ploiieuie Qaiaen. . 


H8T« 




8145 


HH6I 


5 TBiiiiifBl (day), . 


7878 


86. Foreal 


3646 




7770 


87. Oily Hall. . . . 


Ml 5 


r^T: : : : : 


70S8 


88. Morniugsky, . . 
80. SttuirreT, .... 


8503 


7435 


3570 


a. 'riireo, .... 


7Sfl9 




8467 




7285 


41. Kiouzberg. . . . 
43. Cnstlii of Kiug, . 


34,54 


11. Hnil 


7015 


3433 


13. Cube, 


6957 


48, Village, .... 


3374 


18. PoialoHi^ld. . . 


6833 


44. TempMt (night). . 


3847 


14. M.ioii 


6215 


45. Mimniaiu, . . 


3a4H 


15, SwiiL 


8175 


48. Musfum, . . , 


3323 


16. HiiiitiUy, . . . 


6028 


47. Cuelioo 


8137 


17, CInudB, .... 


5930 




31165 




5853 


40. Suarise 






5590 




■.MHIfl 


30. Meuagerfe, . . . 


541)6 


51, Stork 


. 3887 


31, Square, .... 


6474 


53. Pslacc of King, . 


^888 


33. Esreuiiig sky, . . 


5384 


.53. Mushroom, . , . 


3855 






54. Oak 




34. Frog 


5085 


65. Plougli 


2630 


25. Circle 






3403 


S0. 3nai), 


4750 
















4607 
4366 




.^W 






Gl. Dew. - ■ ■ ■ 


. .1 
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7 


Se. Lake. . . 




8078 70. Bir 
1937 71, Ru 
1838 78. Par 
1796 73. Riv 
1703 74. Ha!i 
1067 75. Bot 


h, . . . 

unelaberg. . 
k for Invalids, 


. 1318 
. 1342 
. 1135 
. 1133 


(14, Araeual, . 




C>5. St-olcii Or, 




0«. Lark 




C7. KuBd, . . 




el'^rub,' ; 
anical Garden, 


. B07 

. 537 


68. Willuw, . 




69. Whorlleberry, . . . 


1040 








fThns, e.g., out of 10,000 children, 


J036 had the 


idea of 


dwellings, while but 5 


27 had any i 


lea of the Botani<!al 


Garden. The 


same returns otherwise pr 


sen ted 


are us 


follows : 














to Sex and | 


Origin. 






















CM,*™ 








KJildBTB-n 




».lll«r. 


^Ll Two, , . 


. 7478 


7380 7436 




7113 


7488 


^^K Three, . 


. 7478 


7388 7418 


7355 


7344 


7399 


^K Four. . . 


, 737fl 


7247 7224 


8358 


7067 


7265 


^Kt Ti'iungle, 


. 4274 


4036 4078 


5484 


4111 


4183 


^Es. Squall. . 


, 5434 


5537 5230 


7484 


6681 


6474 


6. Ai-ea of circ 


e. . 4750 


5313 4818 


6645 


6081 


4901 


7. 8pl»«re, . 


. 7684 


7544 7576 


8516 


7483 


7633 


a Cube. . . 


. 6971 


6970 6800 


8084 


7159 


6957 


9. Moon, . 


. 6048 


6438 6067 


8O00 


6144 


6315 


10. Stturise, . 


. 3410 


3590 3194 


3710 


2633 


3053 


11. Sunset, . 


. 4B25 


4237 4789 


4516 


4226 


4635 




. 838^ 


7840 8013 


8645 


8476 


8145 


la. Tempest (day). . 7613 


8209 7776 


932B 


7760 


7878 


U. 'l-empein(nigUt), 3188 


3509 3334 


4194 


3510 


S347 


15. DewrV . 


. 3331 


3395 3455 




2033 


2364 


16 Clouds, , 


. 6090 


5711 5727 


6581 


6443 


6926 


17, Hail. . . 


. 6606 


7544 7055 


7677 


6638 


7015 


18. Sleet, , . 


. 2847 


2037 2382 


2194 


8035 


3493 


10. Raiubow, 


, 7708 


7851 7687 


9355 


7508 


7770 


SO. Evening aky 


. 6567 


5148 5803 


6065 


5450 


5384 


21. Moraingsky 


, ,3497 


3715 8545 


4138 


3580 


3592 


23. Hare. . . 


. 2483 


3446 3473 


8097 


2317 


2465 


33, Squin'el, . 


. 3878 


3198 8170 


4903 


4665 


3579 


34, Slork, . 


, 3313 


vm msv 


^ffi(ii 


'CV'S!. 




S5. BWBD. . 


. 6751 


54'i5 ^"inft 








•M Cuckoo, . 


. BB45 


5,6\Q ?.W& 'k^'iS' ■*»^. =■"" 


■ 37. Ltrk. . . 


^^^ 


^^^Y^l '''^ 


^IS. VM^ 
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^ 


■ 








ChUdren 


chua™ 


fhlldrBn 


chiufl 


































26 


Prog.. . . 


5S6L 


4483 


4879 


6333 


5437 




29 


Fisb, . . . 


6S53 


4565 


5691 


6068 


6074 




BO 


Butterfly, . 


7138 


4600 


5503 


8358 


7339 




81 


Snail, . . . 


4877 


4585 


4613 


5484 


5013 




^Mi^ 


BUvli, . . 


1S»I 


1044 


1339 


1855 


J239 






Scotch fir, . 


3305 


1341 


1770 


3065 


1963 






Oak, . . . 


aiBo 


3661 


3776 


3451 


8194 






Willow, . . 


3157 


1034 


1703 


1743 


1501 






Hazel sUrtib, 


1055 


706 


937 


1032 


763 






Wliorllebtrry, 


1793 


1448 


1564 


3645 


1570 






Sedge (reed). 


1S40 


1525 


1635 


3581 


1570 






Hualiroom. . 


3304 


W05 


3539 


3419 


2610 






Moss, . . . 




3331 


2807 


3355 


1963 






Pleasure Gni 
















Am. . . 


'4031 


3654 


3800 


5033 


3672 






Uiiter den Ud 
















den, . . 


6133 


4993 


5436 


6139 


5983 






Wilhelm'B 
















Plalz, . . 


3606 


1464 


3345 


193S 


1534 




44 


Alexaoder 
















Plalz, . . 


4084 


4729 


4515 


3036 


8946 




45 


Oiiusdannen- 
















iiiarkt, . . 


3450 




2915 


8033 


3841 




B^ 


Brandenburg 
















Gate, . . 


3885 


3968 




4774 


3803 




B? 


Caslie, . . 


8465 


8367 


3333 


4193 


3510 




■i^ 


King'B Palace, 


3180 


3508 


3788 


3UI8 


3003 




^K 


Miiaeum, 


3450 


3937 


£983 


3B85 


3880 




^RO 


AreeDal, . . 


3165 


1089 


1855 


3839 






^Ki 


City Hal], . 


8703 


3501 


3413 


5B35 


3557 




^pa 


Frederick's 
















Grove, . . 


8600 


4358 


3915 


2710 


4308 




BS 


Meuagerie. . 


5964 


4898 


5361 


6516 


6038 


5496 


64 


ZoOlogiwil G., 
BotuDToil G.. 


4346 


8685 


3737 


6323 


4503 


4057 


05 


453 


624 


497 


llGl 


416 


637 


56 


Kreuzberg, . 
Hiisuii]idde, 


4179 


3518 


3479 


4065 


3141 


3454 


87 


6780 


4358 


5131 


6194 


4784 


5131 


58 


Park, . . . 


1301 


933 


964 


1855 


1709 


113S 


59 


Treptow, . 


31 »6 


2897 


B137 


4065 


3469 


3065 


60 


Stmlau, . . 


3840 


1955 


3515 


3387 


2340 


3453 


«! 


Rummelnberg, 


1459 


963 


1348 


903 


1339 


1243 


<^ 


Z>roFe of sheep 


4005 


3695 


3789 


4333 


4308 


3870 




Com-Jield. . . 


43SS 


S7S8 


4013 


4194 


4aoa 


4(«^ 


« iS^"* ; 


me5 


fise? 


fisna 


6333 


639T 




8ffi 


^^^ 


^^ 


^19 


asw 


gglA. 






^^1 


^^1 


^^1 


^^1 
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fuDlllH KLndeni'ii, Kefll 

65. PlouEh. . . . 33«3 1801 2570 3390 265 
ST. UnrveaU, . . 3744 188^ 3313 3323 SSST S368 J 

66. Dnelliug, . . 9130 8U05 S103 9:<65 B612 9039 I 
eS. Nuineoffatlicr, 81B6 9007 6830 8035 7488 S.ilT I 
TO. Foaition '■ . 8663 m%i 0104 8968 7991 8945 1 
71. Uuuntaia, . . M)2 3050 3UG7 4615 3441 3248 I 
73. Foreat, . . . 40:j6 8143 3553 4194 3418 3Q4S I 

73. Meadow, . . 5004 4096 44fi7 4645 5137 4607 I 

74. Lake, , . . 3431 1586 3053 3000 2171 2078 ( 
73. River, . . . 1126 1115 U94 968 901 1133 I 

»/ Comparison of Concepts of Boys and Girls. — This tablcfl 
sliows that out of 10,000 boys 7478 on eiiteriiig tha" 
Herliii schools have an idea of the nnmbar two; out of 
10,000 girls 7380 have it; out of 10,000 childreu of both 
sexes, indiacriininately, 7436 have it, etc. Here the con- 
cepts are arranged in systematic order. Mathematics, 
1-8; astronomical, 9-13; meteorological, 13-31; ani- 
mals, 22-31; plants, 32^0; local geography, 41-61; 
and miscellaneous. Of three fourths of these concepts j 
■AS, objects more girls are ignorant than boys, and thoB9S 
who had not been in the kindergarten were more igno-fl 
rant than those who had. Some of these objects were;™ 
doubtless known, but had not acquired a name for the^fl 
child; others they had seen, but had not had their aVl 
tention called to. It is often said that girls are moreA 
likdy to excel boys in learning concepts the morsM 
geoerul these concepts are. Perhaps we may also as-'fl 
same that the most common concepts are acquired be-" 
fore those possessed by a few individuals onJy, The 
greater the number of eoncopta in tlie test-lists the 
more boys seemed to excel girls. The easy aud widely 
difFueetJ concepts are commonest amo^^j ^\A%','0ftfe.Vax%*5i 

aiiii more sj)ec;ul or exceptio\\a\ QTie* «-"^^ ^wwcsowt,.'^ 
iirnoag boys. The girla clear^ exctiWe^L o-^T y^^ ^^^ 
concepts: name a.i\d caXVwi?, c,^ '^^'^ 
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^H^faiinder-shower, rainbow, hail, potato - field, moon, 
^K'Square, circle, Alexander Square, Frederick's Woods, 
^» morning-red, oak, dew, and Botanical Garden. Of all 
^wfche children the sphere wa^ known to 76 per ce^jt, the 
^Bcnbe to 69 per cent, the square to 54 per cent, the 
^K circle to 49 per cent, the ti-inngle to 41 per cent. The 
^H girls escol in apace concepts and boys in numbers. 
^KOirls excel in ideas of family, house, and thnnder- 
^^KBtorme; children from houses of refuge had more con- 
^B-eeptsthan children from families, and those from kin- 
^Hdergartens excelled both. / The child's characteristic 
^K. question, "What is that?" is so poorly answered at 
^B home that he comes to school so poor in concepts that 
^P instruction nrast either operate with words, or nee 
pictures, or go back to nature. Thus text-books and 
other means of instniotion assume a knowledge wliicli 
the child does not possess, and it is hard to find those 
well adapted to a given population. Thus object-les- 
sons, excursions, etc., are suggested as first steps to fill 
the gaps in the child's knowledge. 

ComparlBOn between Knowledge of Bible and of Fairy 
Storiei.— The following talile shows the relative number 
of children who knew four Bible stories and four of 
^_ Grimm's favorite fairy tales. 

^■God 7837 5067 6927^ 6935°" 5704 6633 60^7 M.3 

^r Christ 8757 4317 5R18 5855 5104 6648 61,0 38.4 

Bible slodea, . 3743 1453 2727 2268 2979 3744 73 26 
Prayers and 

Songs, . . .5400 4647 5078 5613 4850 5041 53,7 46-G 

Bcbneewiltclieo, B173 3009 3436 4387 3263 3538 41.9 63.1 

liothkappcLen, . 3437 3004 3800 45S1 3035 3967 39.8 flOJ' 

JJomrOBcliea, . 363 ]0U 661 1871 808 773 85 6^ 

^LscIieabrSdel, . 1784 2S97 2183 3871 3033 ^'iTl 96 

J^^f^T- ■ ■ SS5S 3846 5138 4790 4659 50^1 TO.\ 
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' Thus girls excel in fairy tales unci boys in religioirt' 
coneepts. As the opportunities to Iwaru botb woiilii not 
probably difEer much, there eeeiiiB liem a difference of 
disposition. God aud Ohriat were better learned at 
home and the tales best in the kindergarten. Koth- 
kiippoheu was better known than God. and Schneewittrl 
chen than Christ. I 

Other CompariBona. — More boys could repeat aentenc«(l 
said to them, or sing musical phrases sung to them, wd 
sing a song, than girls. Kindergarten children I'amaj 
from the richer, refuge children from the poorer class, 
while parents between these extremes occupy themselves 
most with their children. The better off the parents | 
the stiller and less imitative the child, is a law suggested 
by the statistics of abilities. Not only method, but 
choice aud arrangement of the material of instruction, 
depend on the knowledge the child has. Further 
vestigations on narrower and more closely related sub- 
jects ehonld be chosen. Six to twelve closely relat* 
points is suggested as the best method, and every teachep' 
could occasionally complete such iuventories in his or 
her room. 

How the Locality of a School in Germany Affects the 
Instruction. — In Germany it is more common than iu 
our country to coiraect songs, poetry, reading and object-j 
lessons, instruction in history, geography, botany, geol 
ogy, and other elementary branches with the immcdial 
locality. A school geography of Ijeipzig, e.g., beginfti 
with the schoolhouse and yard, the street, with crosaJ 
sections of it to show drainage, gas, etc., and then wideni 
out into the world bj conceutvVd livtdvft'*.. ^'v^kKS^.V^-^-a* 
walks conducted by teacUeTs, ioT «i.'it«S*K>"».-S^ -s^^-^^.'^-a 
and for making co^lectloua lo^ '^^^ wlftwSvw^*- 
more common. The pR^c\\\& ■^^cmNnsx'^'^"^'^'' '^ 
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Jiool rtiBtricta of Berlin seemed to be influenced anr- 
jlfisingly by locality. 

Lange's Conclusions from Similar Experiments. — In 
1879 Dr. K. Liuige urged that & six-years child has 
learned already fur more th»n a student learna in bis 
entire university course. " These six years liave been 
full of advancement like the six days of creation." 
V Ooncrete conceptiuns have been accumulated in vast 
numbers and the teacher must not assume that a tabula 
rnsii ia before him. lioth this and the presumption of 
too much knowledge would be to build upon sand. 
Children have experienced and learned far more than 
they can put into words; hence again the need of cross- 
questioning.* Jjange's table below was baaed on 500 
chOdren entering the city schools of Plauen, and 300 
entering '2{ country schools in outlying districts, and 
the figures represent the per cents of those having the 
r concept. 

I 



2. Seeu liia sun set 23 

5. Seen the maoa aud slani, 61 

i. Seen und lieiird lurk 20 

0. Ffsli HWimmine wild, 12 

6. Been to a poiid, 51 

7. Been to a. brook or rivtr 71 

8. BeenooliighUlllormoiiutitin, . . . 48 

9. Been In a forest, 63 

10, Knowaau oak 19 

11. Seeu acoruor wljenlfleld 64 I 

13. Kuans Low bread comes from graiu, . 38 i 
18. S«en A sbocinitker nt work 79 

14. Seeu a carpenter at work, 55 i 

15. Seeu a masoij ai work 86 ! 

10. Bcea la n cliurcli 50 48 

^JZ Saott-s aught of Ihn dear God. ..... 51 W 

^^ VorstelluogBktBis unserer sechsia^irts^^^ggj 
'■' ■Zeitung. Jena. )S7i) n. 337 et neq. ^fl^^^^H 
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lOoly 43 per cent of the city children had ever been 
Q any other town or village, only 18 per cent had seen 
the castle near by, and knowledge of colors was as fol- 
lows, beginning with those best known and ending with 
the least known: black, white, red, green, bine, yellow. 
The ignorance of city children showB the utility of 
school excnrsions. Girls had seen, heard , and experienced 
less than boys of all the seventeen snbjectB of infjiiiry 
save the " dear God," of whom they knew more than 
the boya. Little is told of Lange's methods, or whether 
or how far they led to a modification of the elementary 
curriculum. 

-^ ConditionB of the Experiment in Boston.— It was with 
the advantages of many suggestions and not a few 
warnings from these attempts that the writer under- 
took, soon after the opening of the Boston schools in 
September, l^iU, to make out a list of questions suitable 
for obtaining an inventory of the contents of the minds 
of children of average intelligence on entering the 
primary schools of that city. This was made possible 
by the liberality of Mrs. Quincy Shaw, who detailed 
four excellent teachers from her comprehensive system 
of kindergartens to act as special questioners under the 
writer's direction, and by thu co-opsration of Miss L. B. 
Pingreo, their su peri n tern! en t. All the local and many 
other of the German questions were not suitable to 
children here; and the task of selecting those that 
should be so, though perhaps not involving quite so 
many perplexing considerations as choosing an equally 
long list of "normal words," was by no means easy. 
They must not be too famiUaT not tea Wt4. wv^t«w.s*J6, 
but miiBtgive free and easy pU^ V.o.tUow^'t w^^-'w-^'^'^^ 

But especialiy, to yield most ^Tact\a'oX -ceaNJsJus.., S| 
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should lie witliiii the rauge of what children are com- 
monly supposed or at least desired or expected, by 
teachers and by those who write primary text-books aai'X 
prescribe courses of iustruction, to know. Many preliiii-4 
inary half-days of questioning small groups of children 
and receiving suggestions from many sources, and the 
use of many primers, object-lesson courses, etc., uow in 
use in this country, were necessary before the first pro- 
visional list of 'one hundredand thi rty-fou r questioiia 
was printed. The problem first had in mind was strictly 
practical; viz., what may Boston children be, by their 
teachers, assumed to know and have seen when they 
enter school; although other purposes more psycho- 
logical shaped other questions used later. 

What the Sources of Errors are in such Tests. — The 
difiicnitiea and Bouroes of possible error in the use of 
such questions are many. Not only are children prone 
to imitate others in their answers withont stopping to 
think and give an independent answer of their own, but 
they often love to seem wise, and, to make themselves 
interesting, state what seems to interest us without 
reference to truth, divining the lines of our interest 
with a subtlety we do not suspect: if absurdities are 
doubted by the questioner, they are sometimes only the 
more protested by the children ; the faculties of some 
are benumbed and perhaps their tongues tied by bash- 
fulness, while others are careless, listless, inattentive, 
and answer at random. Again, many questioners are 
brusque, lacking in sympathy or tact, or real interest or 
patience in the work, or perhaps regard it as trivial or 
^^ivilie83. These and many other difficulties seemed 
^^B^ minimhed by the following methoS, >nVvw\\ -«w* 
^^^^settJed upoa, and, with the oo-og6ratusaoi"5&i. ^. 
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P. Seaver, superintendent of the Boston Bchools, puti 
into operation. 

Heans taken to Obtain the Exact Facts concerning 
Children's Ideaa, — The fonr trained and exjiei'ienced 
kindergarteu teseLers were employed by the honr to 
question three children at a time in the dressing-room 
of tlie school by themselvoa alone, bo as not to iiiteimpt 
the school-work. No constraint was used, and, as sev- 
eral hours were necessary to finish each set, changes and 
rests were often needful, while by freqnent correspond- 
ence and by meetings with the writer to discuss details 
and compare results uniformity of method was sought. 
The most honest and unembarrassed child's first answer 
to a direct question, e.g., whether it has seen a cow, 
sheep, etc., must rarely or never be taken without care- 
ful cTOSB-queBtioniug — a stated method of which was 
developed respecting many objects. If the child says it 
has seen a cow, bnt wlien aeked its size points to its own 
iinger-uail or hand and says, so b/ff, as not uufrequontly 
occurs, the inference is that it has at most only seen a 
picture of a cow, and thinks its size reproduced therein, 
and accordingly he is set down as deficient on that 
question. If, however, he is correct in size, but calls 
tlie color blue, does not know it as the source of milk, 
or that it has horns or hoofs, — several errors of the 
latter order were allowed. A worm may be said to 
Kiiiim on the ground, butchers to kill only the bad ani- 
mals, etc.; but when hams are said to grow on trees or 
in the ground, or a hill is described as a lump of dirt 
or wool as growing ou hens, as sometimes occurs, de- 
jic'wncy is obvious. Thus Tnai\^ o'Ociftt -sxiwsli »sA- '^^'s^ 
" ioae that seem to aduVfca ao smijAft 'Oiv^^ "^^^ ^-wi^^^ 
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present to the minii with some conipleteiieas or not at 
all, are in a process of gradual acquisition, element hy 
element, in the mind of a chilJ, so that there must 
sometimes be confessedly a certain degree of urbitrari- 
nesa in saying, as, except in cases of peculiar uncertainty, 
the questioners attempted to do, that the child has the 
concept or does not hare it. Men's first names seemed 
to have designated single striking qualities; but, once 
applied, they become general or specific names ac- 
cording to circumstances. Again, very few children 
knew that a tree has bark, leaves, trank, and roots; 
but very few indeed had not noticed a tree enough 
for our "pass." Without specifying further details, 
it may suffice liere to say that the child was given 
the benefit of every doubt and credited with knowl- 
edge wherever its ignorance was not so radical as to 
make a ciiaoa of what instruction and most primary 
text-books are wont to assume. It is important also 
to add that the questioners were requested to report 
manifest gaps in the child's knowledge in Us own words, 
reproducing its syntax, proimnciation, etc. 

200 Average Childreii the Basis of the Following 

Tables. — About sixty teachers besides the four examiners 

made returns from three or more children each. Many 

|«f their returns, however, are incomplete, careless, or 

rahow internal contradictions, and can be used only 

indirectly to control results from the other sources. 

From more than twice that number t wo hun dre d of the 

Boston ch ildren wei'e selected as the basis of the follow- 

mg JablS, FoF certain questions and for many statisti- 

ea/ purposes this number is mu«\\ too amtiW te-^\ft\i-^ wj 

'ahmble results; but where, as in tVie ttta^oT\\:'^ ol caas.? 
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the averages of these children taken by fifties 
varied less tlian ten per cent, it is safe to infer that the 
figures have coiiBiderahle representative worth and far 
more than they conld have if the percentage was Bmsll. 
The precautious that were taken to avoid schools where 
the children come from homes representing extremes of 
either cnltiire or ignorance, or to balance deviations 
from a preliminary conjecture averaged in one direction 
by like deviations in the other, and also to select from 
each school-room with the teacher's aid only children of 
average capacity and to dismiss each child found un- 
responsive or not acquainted with the English language, 
give to the percentages, it is believed, a worth which 
without these and other precautions to this end only far 
larger numbers could yield. 

Percentage of Ignorance Given.— The following table 
shows the general reHulta for a number of those questions 
which admit of categorical answers, only negative resnltB' 
being recorded; the italicized questions in the "mis-' 
cellaneous" class being based on only from forty 
seventy-five children, the rest on two hundred, or, in 
few cases, on two hundred and fifty. 

Tests Made upon 678 Children in Kansas City. 
1883, shortly after my own tables, as below, were pub- 
lished, Superintendent I. M, Greenwood, of Kansas City, 
lested (J78 children of the lowest primary class in that 
city, of whom 47 were colored, with some of my ques- 
tions. I hero print his percentages in the last two 
columns. In his State children are admitted to school 
at six; but his tests were made in March, April, May, or 
after some seven months mote oie,c,\3.(i«\\.\l'4. 
ahly at greater age. 
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Comparison of Boston and Kansas City EesaltB. 



Beeliive 80 

Crow, . 77 

Bluebird, 73. 



Bquirrei, 

Buail. . 



Pig. . . 
Clilcken, 
Worm, . 

Butterfly, 
Hen, . . 
Cow, . , 



Growing wlieat, 92.5 

Elm-lree 91. S 

Poplfii-lree, 89 

Willow 89 

Growing oats 

Oak-lrec 

Pine 

Mople 

Growing moss, 

" strawberries, . . . 

" clover 

" bluelierries, 67.5 

" black berriea, 66 

" corn, 65.5 

Chestnut- tree 64 

Planted a seed es 
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■"Jf 

13.6 

26 

18.5 

3 

H.l 
14 
14 

3.9 

1.5 

.5 

.5 
1.1 
1.6 
27.3 

39.1 
31,8 
13.6 
10.3 
16.6 
19.5 

7.8 

3 
26 


6.4 
44,6 

18.1 

4.3 
4,2 
8.5 

10.3 

45.9 

70.3 
56.1 
18.1 
2.1 

53 

1 


■' pears 

" opplcB, 

Where are Ihecbiia'ariba, . 

■' lungs, . 

" heftrl, . 

- wrist, . 

;■ - flnklea, . . . 


. . 33 

. . 90.5 
. . 81 
. . 80 
. . 70,5 
. . 05,5 


■' hips 

■' knnckles, . . 

■■ elbiiWB. . . . 

Knows riglit and lefL hand, . 

- cheek 

forehead, 


. . 45 

'. '. 25 
. . 31.5 
. . 18.5 
. . 15 


" knee 

Stomach 


. . 7 
. . 6 


What season it ia, .... 


. . 75 5 
. . 73 


'■ rainbow 


. . G5 








. . 35 












. . 87.5 


^^m ■• a beucti, . . 


. . 55.5 


IF :: ■■■■ ff.""-. : 

r t' '■ brook, . . 

! " ■• irlangle,. . 
" square, , . 
" circle 


. . 48 
. . 40 
. . 28 
. . 15 

. . 02 
. . 5H 


The mu-iber Rve 

;; ■; /our, .... 
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Seen watchmaker at work, ... 68 30.1 

•' fl]o 65 SO. 8 

'■ ploagU, 64.5 IS. 9 

" apade 63 7.3 

"hoe 61 5 

" bricklayer at work, .... 44. B 10.1 

" aboemSiker at work, .... 25 8.7 

"axe. 13 18-4 

Knows green by name 15 

'• blue by Dame 14 

(■• yellow by name 13.5 

■* red by uume 9 
That leathern things come from 

animals S3. 4 m.9. 

Maxim or proverb 91.5 

Origin of cotton IbiDEa. .... BO 35,7 

What flour is made of, 89 34.7 

Ability to knil 88 

What bricks are made of 81.1 33.1 

Shaiw of the world 70.3 46 

Origin of woollen things 69 55 
Never Htleiicled kindergarten, . . 67.5 

Never been in bathing, 64.5 13.4 

Can tell no ruilinieDl of a story, . . 58 23.6 
Not know wooden things are from 

trees, 55 19.3 

Origin of butter 60.5 6.7 

Origin of meal (from animals), . .48 8.3 

Cannot sew . . 47.5 23.4 

Cannot strike a given musical lone. 40 
Cannot beat time regularly, ... 39 

Have never saved oeuts al home, . 36 8.2 

L Never been in the coimlry, . . . 3S.5 13.1 

Can repeat no verse 28 30 

Source of milk, 30.5 4 

^ 
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Classification w 
Beehive 


OnEfil 
th £efe 

. 81 


ring School. » 
rence to Sex and Nationality. 

F«rCant F"^l F«7^&nl Per^^Pm 

.^|u.« ■*"';^ --™" ig'STS 

"x^^'- c^^u. ^ffiETrT -gaas 

75 86 70 01 

60 74 38 36 
50 66 43 43 
73 83 73 63 
44-64 36 39 

47 93 40 40 
'33 53 32 36 

38 64 35 35 
27 38 20 23 
31 33 10 33 

17 28 16 9 
16 36 8 9 
14 18 3 14 
13 20 6 10 

68 64 42 29 
f.0 60 68 33 
54 63 44 34 

61 06 40 31 

48 00 43 33 
43 63 34 31 

10 18 13 5 

93 98 83 68 
53 03 40 38 
53 64 33 36 
47 73 31 34 
37 34 13 23 

33 30 10 13 
8 14 20 4 

34 44 B 19 
13 14 14 4 

11 13 10 7 

18 14 16 14 
5 3 10 3 

6B ^ tft. -iV 
5« ftft AS, '.x 

e\ ^Q **a ^ 
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. 68 
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. 67 
. 46 
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Worm 

Bullerfly, .... 


. 31 
. 14 


Cow, 


. 18 


Growing clover, 

i " pOtlltOtB, . 

^^1 ' liullercup, 

^H" d^ndelioD,' 
^F" apples, . 


. 69 
. riS 
. 55 
. 50 
, 48 
. 44 
. 16 






wu^r. : : : : 


. 53 




Knuckles 


. 37 
, 19 
. 30 
. 3t 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 

. 64 

. r>'j 

. 75 

. m 


: Higlit f mm left iiand 


Forehead 
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mat season it is, . 
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SiiDiHae 71 53-70 88 

Siinsel, 47 49 53 33 

Star 15 10 12 4 

Island, 74 78 84 64 

Beacli 83 4S 60 34 

Woods 4G 36 46 32 

Rivor as 44 63 13 

Pond, 31 34 43 34 

Hill 38 -22 30 13 

Tbe Dumber five, . . 26 16 33 24 

■■ four, . . 1,^. 10 16 14 

llirte, .7 6 13 8 

What Children were Examined in BoBton. — 1 

Boston tatle is based upon about equal numbers 
and givls, and children of Irish and American pan 
greatly predominate. There are 21 Germans, anw 
divided between 8 other nationalities; 14 per ceni 
examined did not know their age; 6 per cent weij 
37 per cent were five, 25 per cent were six, 13 pel 
were seven, and 3 per cent were eight years old^ 
returns were carefully tabulated to determine th(H 
ence of age, which seems surprisingly unproncn 
indicating, so far as the amall numbei's go, a slighS 
of age per se as an index of ripeness for school. I 
The Setnrns Indicate Little Difference betwe| 
Sexes. — In the second table which is based on T^ 
children, only columns 2 and 3 are based upon i 
numbers, and iipou less carefully restricted sela 
from the aggregate returns. In 34 representativei 
^yitsw o«/ ol 49 the hoys surpass the girls, as the Qri 
I i*w did in 73 per cent of the Berlin qaeBtto"QSi!j 
L* atoel in knowledge of the parts of the \«4| 
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■Uid family life, thunder, rainbows, iu knowledge of 
' square, circle, and triangle, bnt not iu that of cube, 
sphere, and pyramid, which is harder and later. Their 
stories are more imaginative, while their knowledge of 
things outward and remote, their power to Bing and ar- 
ticulate correctly from dictation, their acquaintance with 
nninber and animals, is distinctly less than that of the 
l)oys. The Berlin report infers that the more common, 
near, or easy a notion is the more likely are the girls to 
excel the boya, and vice versa. Save possibly in the 
Itnowledge of the parts of the body, our returns do not iu- 
flicate difference between the sexes. Boys do seem, how- 
L'ver, more likely than girls to be ignorant of common 
tilings right about them;, where knowledge is wont to 
be assumed. Column 5 shows that the Irish children 
tested were behind others on nearly all topics. The 
Irish girls decidely outrank the Irish boys, the advan- 
tage to the sex being oatweigheJ by the wider knowl- 
edge of the boys of other nationalities, "Whether, bow- 
ever, the five and six-year old Irish boys are not after all 
eo constituted as to surpass their precocions American 
playmates later in school or adult life, as since Sigis- 
mund many think "slow" children generally do, is one 
of the most serious questions for the philosophical edu- 
cator. 

The Advantage of the Kindergarten Shown. — Column 
shows in a striking way the advantage of the kinder- 
garten children, without regard to nationality, over all 
others. Most of the latter tested were from the charity 
kindergartens, so that superior intelligence of home siJ^^- 
roundings can hardly be aBav\"me&, >i.wv^ isV '^■awv'^'S^ 
attended fcindergarteu but a aVoft 'Mfte,%s\i^'^ ^^ 
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epecial iutereet in the kindergarten should not know till 
near the end of their tests whether or not they had ever 
attended it. On the other hand, a. somewhat larger pro- 
portion of the children from the kindergarten had been 
in the country. Yet on the whole we seem to have here 
an illustration of the law that we really see not what is 
near or impresaes the retina, but what the attention is 
called and held to, and what interests are awakened and 
worda found for. Of nearly thirty primary teachers 
qiieBtioued as to the difEerenoe between children from 
kindergartens and others, four saw uo difference, and all 
the rest thought them better fitted for school-work, in- 
stancing superior use of language, skill with the hand 
and slate, quickness, power of obseryation, singing, num- 
ber, love of work, neatness, politeness, freedom from the 
benumbing school-bash fulness, or power to draw from 
dic-tatioiL. Many thought them at first more restless and 
talkative. 

Important Edocational Conclusions may be Derived.^ 
There ai'c many other details and more or loss probable 
inferences, but the above are the chief. The work was 
laborious, involving about fifty thousand items in all. 
These results are, it is believed, to be in some degree 
the first opening of a field which should be specialized, 
and in which single concept-groups should be subjected 
to more detailed study with larger numbers of children. 
One difficulty is to get essential points to test for. If 
these are not characteristic and typical, all such work is 
worthless. We believe that not only practical educa- 
tional conclusions of great scope and importance may be 
n or illnstrated by such results, but, though many 
f o/ jDncciir&cy may limit their tiv\v\6,&b.\. fee-s 
iai importaace for anthropologg s«ii^^'iiin\*MK 
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It is characteristic of an educated man, says Ariatotle « 
substante, not to require a degree of Bcientific esactnefl 
on any subject greater than that which the subject > ' 
mits. Ab scientific methods advance, not only are in 
creasinglj comjilex matters Bnbjected to them, but prob 
abilities (which guide nearly all our acts) more and mo* 
remote from mathematical certainty are valued, 

Knowledge of Children's Ideas Essential as Basis ( 
Eight lEstrnetion, — Steinthal tells an opposite story a 
sis German gentlemen riding socially in a coupe all dajj 
and as they approached the station where they were t 
separate, one proposed to tell the vocation of each of th< 
others, who were strangers to him, if they would writ* 
without hesitation an answer to the question, " Whi 
destroys its own offspring ? " One wrote, Vital forofll 
" You," said the qoestioner, " are a biologist." Anotha 
wrote. War. " You," he said, ■' are a soldier," Anotha 
wrote, Kronos, and was correctly pi'ououuced a philoloj 
gist; while the publicist revealed himself by writing 
Revolution, and the farmer by writing, She-bear, 
fable teaches the law of apperception. jVs Don QuixoU 
saw an army in a fluck of sheep and a giant in a windi 
mill, as some see all things in the light of politics, other) 
ill that of religion, education, etc., so the Aryan raca 
apperceived the clouds as cows and the rain as th 
milk, the sun as a horse, the lightning as an arrow: a 
BO the children apperceive rain as God pouring down 
water; thunder as barrels, boards falling, 
heaven as a well-appointed nursery, etc. They bring 
more or less developed apperceiving organs with them 
into school, each older and mote lawAW t^w 
iag more apperceptive po'weT o^et \N\«i'ttsi^ 
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lurch, us it wore, for the new ones, aiid meDtuI freedoi 
and all-6ideues8 depend on the number and strength of 
these appropriating concepts. Jf there are very few. us 
with children, teaching is like pouring water from a big 
tub into a small jiar row-necked bottle. A teacher who 
acts upon the now everywhere admitted fallacy thiit y 
knowledge of the subject is all that is needed in teach- 
ing children pours at random onto more than into the 
children, talking to rather than with them, and gauging 
what he gives rather than what they receive. All now 
agree that the mind can learn only what is related to 
other thhigs learned before, and that we must start from 
the knowledge that the children really have and develop 
this as germs, otiierwise we are showing objects that re- 
quire close scrutiny only to indirect vision, or talking to 
the blind about color. Alas for the teacher who does 
not learn more from his children than he can ever hope 
to teach them! Just in proportion as teachers do this 
do they cease to be merely mechanical, and acquire in- 
terest, perhaps enthusiasm, and surely an all -compensat- 
ing sense of growth, iu their work and life. 

Four Inferences from above Tables. — From the above 
tables it seems not too much also to infer — I. That there 
is next to nothing of pedagogic value the knowledge of 
which it is safe to assume at the outset of school-life. 
Hence the need of objects and the danger of books and 
word-cram. Hence many of the beat primary teachers 
in Germany spend from two to four or oven six months 
in talking of objects and drawing them before any be- 
^ianing of what we till lately have regarded aa primary- 
sobool work, II. The beat propiiratvon ^me^vVa ttM\ ^mi 

i^ej'r cJiUJreti for good suhciol-tnuumg » ■«* waNs-ft Wcm. 

tosaainted with natni-al obiecta. ^P^^jj^^^ 
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siglits :iii(l sonriils of the eoantry, and to send them tOn 
good and hygietiii;, hs diatinct from the most fashionableS 
kindergartens. III. Every teacher on starting with m 
new class or in a new locality, to make sure that him 
efforts along some lines are not ntterly lost, should un-4 
dertake to explore carefully sectioii by section children'w 
minds with all the tact and ingenuity he can comman^f 
and acquire, to determine exactly what is already shown™ 
and every normal-achool pupil should undertake worltj 
of the same kind as an essential part of his traininffjl 
IV. Tije concepts that are most common in the chil- ' 
dren of a given locality are the earliest to he acquired, 
while the rarer ones ai'e later. This order may in teach- 
ing generally be assumed as a natnral one, e.g., apple*- 
first and wheat last (cf. the first Boston table abovejfc 
This order, however, varies very greatly with evSf 
change of environment, so that the results of explorft^B 
tions of children's minds in one place cannot bpr a 
Bumed to be valid for those of another save witMnT3om«J 



The Common Notion of what Children Enow ErrO' 
neouB. — The high rate of ignorance indicated in ther-l 
table may surprise most persons who will be likely t 
read this repoi-t, because the childhood they know will'J 
be much above the average of intelligence here soiight,r 
and because the few memories of childhood which suml 
vive in adult life necessarily bear but slight traces oq 
imperfections, and are from many causes illusoryj 
Skeins and spools of thread were said to grow on thsj 
sheep's back or on bushes, stockings on trees, butter to 
come from buttercups, ftoui to be iftwV- s>^ ',*;<: 
to grow on oaks, broad ^,o^>ft s'weWcA n,'^-\a,vv 
Btaet in the gronnd W GaA B.u'&.\a\>ft ts 
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be diif! from the ground, anil potatoes, to be picked 
from the trees. Cijeese is squeezed butter, the cow 
saya "bow-wow," llie pig purrs or burrows, worms are 
not distinguished from snakes, moss from the "toad's 
umbreiiit," bricks from stouea, etc. An oak may be 
known only us an acorn-ti'ee or a button-tree, a pine only 
as a needJe-tree, a bird's neat only as its bed, etc. So 
that while no one child has all these misconceptions, 
none aro free from them, and thus the liabilities are 
gi'eat thut, in this chaos of half -assimilated impressions, 
lialf-right, half-wrong, some lost link may make utter 
nonsense or mere verbal cram of the most careful in- 
struction, as in the cases 6f children referred to above 
who knew much by rote about a cow, its milk, horns, 
leather, meat, etc., but yet were sure from the picture- 
book that it was no bigger than a small mouse. 

City Life is XTnnataral, — For 86 per cent of the 
above questions the average intelligence of thirty-six 
country children who were tested ranks higher than 
that of the city children of the table, and in many items 
very greatly. The subject- matter of primers for the 
hilter is in great part still traditionally of country life ; 
iience the danger of unwarranted presupposition is con- 
siderable. As our methods of teaching grow natural we 
realize that city life is unnatural, and that those who 
grow up without knowing the country are defrauded of 
that without which childhood can never be complete or 
normal. On the whole, the material of the city is no 
doubt inferior in pedagogic value to country experience. 
A teyf days in the country at this age has raised the 
Jpie) d1 many a city child's intelligence more Ihan a 
ier/u or two of Ecbool-trammg coriSA. do -wittow^. \\.. Vt 



IB there, too, that the foundatious of a love of natural 
science are beat laid. 

Country Life and Sights Have a Greater Edncational 
Value. — We cannot accept without many careful quali- I 
ficatiouB the evolutionary dictum that the child's mental 
development should repeat that of the race. Unlike ' 
primitive man, the child has a feeble body, and ia ever 
influenced by a higher culture about him. Yet from 
the primeval intimacy with the qualities and habita of 
plants, with the instiucta of animals — ^ao like those of 
children — with which hawking and trapping, the riding 
on inatead of some distance behind horsea, etc., made 
men familiar ; from primitive industries and tools as 
first freshly suggested, if we believe Geiger, from the 
normal activities of the human organism, especially of 
the tool of tools, the hand ; from primitive shelter, 
cooking and clothing, with which anthropological re- 
searches make ns familiar, it is certain that not a few 
educational elements of great value can be selected. and 
systematized for children — an increasing number of them 
in fact being already in use for juvenile games and 
recreations and for the vacation paatimes of- adults. A 
conntry-bam, a forest with its gloom and awe, its vague 
fears and indefinite sounds, is a great school at this age. 
The making of batter, of which some teachers, after 
hearing so often that it grew inside eggs, or on ice, or 
was made from buttermilk, think it worth while to 
make a thimbleful in a toy chum at school as an object- 
lesson ; more acquaintance with birds, which, as having 
the most perfect aenses, most constant motion in several 
elements, even Leopardi could ^awft^t\i.fe si& Wt ■a^-ii 
real tilings of joy in tlie ni\WetBe,Mvi'Sf'^-*'" " ■■^i^'iK>'«^ 
pewer of flight makes ideal Wm^ ■" ' 
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whose nests were Hometimes said to grow on trees ; 
more kuowledge of kitchen-chemistry, of foods, thuir 
preparation and origin ; wide prospects for tlie eyes — ■ , 
these elements constitute a more pedagogic industrial 
training for young cliildren, becauso more free and play- 
like, than sewing, or cooking, or whittling, or special 
tnide-schools can, and are besides more hygienic. 

What Advantages the City Child Has, and what He 
Lacks,— Many children locate all that is good and im- 
perfectly known in the conutry, and nearly a dozen 
volunteered the statement that good people irhen they 
die go to the country — even from Boston. It is things 
that live, and, as it were, detach themselves from their 
background by moving that catch tlio eye and with it 
the attention, and the subjects which occupy and in- 
terest the city child are mainly in motion and there- 
fore transient, while the country child comes to know 
objects at rest better. The country child has more 
solitude, is likely to develop more independence, and is 
less likely to he prematurely caught up int.o the absorb- 
ing activities and throbbing passions of manhood, and 
becomes more familiar with the experiences of primi- 
tive man. The city child knows a little of many more 
things, and so is more liable to superficiality, and has a 
wider field of error. At the same time it has two great 
advantages over the country child, in knowing more of 
human nature and in entering school with a much 
better developed sense of rhythm, and all its important 
implications. On the whole, however, additional force 
seems thus given to the argument for excursions, by 
rail or otherwise, regularly provided for the poorer ch^ 
ef/v/j wbo are causing the race to degenerate ia V 

_ 1 i 
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great centres of population, unfavorable enough fofi 
/those with good homes or even for adults. 

Words often Produce Distorted Ideas through Re- 
semblance in Sound. — Words, in connection with rhyme, 
rhythm, alliteration, cadence, ete., or even without 
these, simply as sound-pictures, often absorb the atten- 
tion of children, and yield them a really esthetic 
pleasure either quite independently of their meaning 
or to the utter bewilderment of it. They hear fancied 
words in noises and sounds of natnre and auimals, and 
are persistent puniiers. As butterflies make butter or 
eat it or give it by squeeKing, so grasshoppers give 
graas, bees give beads and beans, kittens grow on the 
pussy-wDlow, and all honey is from honeysuckles, and' 
even a poplin dress is made of poplar-trees. When the 
cow lows it somehow blows its own horn ; crows and 
scarecrows are confounded ; ant has some subtle rela- 
tionship to aunt ; angle-worm suggests angle, or tri- 
angle, or ankle ; Martie eats " tomarties ; " a holiday la 
a day to " holler " on ; Harry O'Neil is nicknamed 
Harry Oatmeal ; isosceles is somehow related to san- 
sages; October suggests knocked over ; " I never saw a 
hawk, but I can hawk and spit too ; " "I will not sing: 
do re mi, but do re i/oit ; " " Miss Eaton will eat us " — '■ 
these and many more from the questioners' notes ; thtf 
story of the child who, puKzled by the unfamiliar re* 
flexive use of the verb, came to associate " Now I lay' 
me," etc., with a lania ; of the child who wondered' 
what kind of a bear was the consecrated cross-eyed beaP 
as he understood the hymn " The consecrated cross I' ~ 
bear ; " or of another who was for years stultified j 
ugaiaat a dead blank wall w\ve^\ft\ftx 'Otve -^i 
eaught " occurred, eaggesb to w* \w^ 
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scioiisly aud more or leea Bcriouely, a child ma; be lefl 
ill the absence of corrective experience, to the mon 
fnntastic and otherwise unaccountable distortions m 
facts by shadowy word-spectres or bnske. I 

Danger that Knowledge Hay be Verbal Rather than 
Real — In many of tlie expressioiiB quoted the cliilJ 
seems pbiying with rolutioiis ouc-e seriously held, am: 
its "'fim" to be joy over but lately broken meiil:Li 
fetters. Some at least of the not infrequently quite un- 
intelligible atatepients or answers may perhaps be thiTS 
accounted for. ^Again, the child more than the adult 
thinks in pictures, gestures, and inarticulate sound; 
The distinction between real and verbal knowledge has 
been carefully and constantly kept in mind by the ques- 
tioners. Yet of the objects in tlie above table, except 
a very few, like triangle and sparrow, a child may be 
said to know almost nothing, at least for school pur- 
jioses, if he has no generally recognized name for them. 
The far greater danger is the converse, that only the 
name and not the thing itself will be known. To teat 
ftir this danger was, with the exceptions presently to be 
noted, our constant aim, as it is that of true education 
to obviate it. The danger, however, is after all quite 
limited here; for the linguistic imperfections of children 
are far more often shown in combining words than in 
naming the concrete things they know or do not know. 
To name an object is a passion with them, for it is to 
put their own mark upon it, to appropriate it. From 
the talk which most children hear and use to book lan- 
guage is again an immense step. Words Ure only in 
the ear and mouth, and are pale and corpse-like when 
nddressed to the eye. What ""■ "unt, and ividaed ivc 
Moi^sQQu ^i^-T.-are oars*- - \swS^ uUWi^otiaW 
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laries aud dictionaries of both verbal forms and mean- 
ingB, to show teachers just the plionic eieiuenta and 
vocal combinations chiliiren have most trouble with, — 
the words they most rendily aud snrely acquire, their 
number and order in each thought-sphere,— and the 
attributes and connotations most liable to confuse them. 
To that work it is believed the method here employed 
has already furnished valuable material in protocol 
Boon to be augmented and digested. 

The Color Test Beiigned to Determine Power of; 
Using Color-names. — To specify a few items more fully, 
the four color-questions were designed to test, not color- 
blindness, but the power to use color-names. The 
Holmgren worsteds were used, from which the child 
■was asked to pick out, not colors like others to which 
its attention is directed withont naming them, but the 
color named, to which he has no clue but the name. It 
did not seem safe to complicate the objects of the latter 
educational teat with the former, so that some of those 
marked defective iu the table may or may not have been 
color-blind. Exclndiug colored and Jewish children, 
both of whom seem to show exceptional percentages, 
and averaging the sexes, both Magnus and Jeffries 
found a little over two per cent of many thousand 
children color-blind. The children they tested, how- 
ever, were much older than these; and two or thre* 
hundred is far too small a number to warrant us, werw 
it otherwise allowable, in simply subtracting two per 
cent aud inferring that the remainder were deficient 
only in knowledge of the color-word. Our figures, 
thenj (Jo not bear upon the que&WoTv -wVa'Cn.et S^vis, tySv'^x- 
sense itavlf is fully developed \jeiciTe X^^e !».?,«■ '^'^ '^"^^ 
sij: or not. , 
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Also in Number Tests, tlie Kumbei-name wan Sought. 
— Agaiu, iiimiber ciinnot be developed to any practiciil 
extent without knowledge of the number-name. Mon- 
ovcr, as Wundt's careful experimeuts show, the eye cut! 
apprehend but three of the smallest and simplest objecls, 
nnless they are arranged in some geometrical ordor, 
without taking additional time to count. As the clii"- 
niatic scale grades musical intervals, or the names «i 
count by graduate the vague sensu of -more or less, and 
later, as visible notes change all musical ideas and pos^i- 
biliticB, HO figures or number-signs almost create arith- 
metic. A child who aeriouely says a cat has tliree or five 
legs will pick out its own, e.g., the fourth seat in the fifth 
row in an empty school-room almost every time by happy 
guessing, and hold up "so many" fingers or blocks, when, 
if the number-name five or six were called for and noth- 
ing shown, it would he quite confused. In our teats the 
number-name was sought, because it is that which is 
mainly serviceable for educational purposes. 

FhyBlcal Belf-coDBCioaBness and Knowledge of the Earth 
Small. — As to the physiological and geographical ques- 
tions little need be said. Joint, flesh, and vein are often 
unknown terms, or Joint is where the bone is broken, and 
there are stones in the knees. Within the skin is blood 
and something hard, perhaps wood,/ Physical self-con- 
sciousness, which is in little danger of becoming morhid 
at this age, begins with recognition of the hand, then of 
the foot, because these are the moat mobile parts, but has 
not often reached the face at this age, and blushing is 
rare; while psychic self-consciousness is comm.oniy only 
of pain, either internal, as of stomach-ache, or peripheral, 
of cuts, bruises, etc. The world ia square, Btialght, nt 
&£j and if tb^ither side l^^^^^^^US^^ ^^ ^^ 
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ir ice, or where saved people or Pr 
tants, or aiiylhiiig mucli heard of but little seen, ar 
we go to the edge of the world we oome to water or mi 
fall off, or it may be like a house and we live ou top. 
first notiou of a hill may he of some particillar pile of 
Baud, perhaps ou the moulding-hoard, three inches high, 
or a rubhish-heap iu the back -yard, or a slant where a sled 
will ruQ alone; bnt a compreheusivo idea of hill wilh 
oppositd sides, though simpler and easier than most geo- 
graphical categories, is by no means to be asBumed. 
%/ There is a Segion of Fancy in Children's Minds Hard 
to be Reached. — If children are pressed to answer qui 
tions somewhat beyond their ken, they often reply coi 
fusedly and nt random, while if others beside. them ara 
questioned t^ey can answer well; some are bolder and 
invent things on the spot if they seem to interest the 
questioner, while others catch quick subtie suggestions 
from the form of the question, accent, gesture, feature, 
el c. so that what seems originality is really miud-readinj 
giving back our very thought, and is sometimes only 
direct reproduction, with bnt little distortion, 
little apprehension, of what parents or teachera have 
lately told them. But there are certain elements which 
every tactful and ezpei'ienced friend of children learns to 
distinguish from each of these with considerable accuracy 
—elements which, from whatever source, spring from daej 
roots in the childish h^art, as distinct form all these 
are Grimm's tales from those of some of oui- weakly jnyi 
nile weeklies. These are generally not easily 
eould not persuade an old nurse to repeat to me a 
sical song I half- overheard tliat delighted a. two-'je.-is-cA.i 
child, and the brotliers Orimm eyL^erdeTiifeiX ^%\w\-es ^A.- 
Soaityiu makiiig their OKii\B<A\fi'aii. hSi' '~" 
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iiuil a horaealioe over their door for luck, anj many people 
really prefer to begin nothing imi>ortant on Friday, wli" 
will not confeis to a trace of superstition in either case. 
80 children cHng to their "old crediilitios to nature dear." 
refusing every attempt to gain their full confidences 
explore Bocret tracts in their minds, a» » well-develojHTl 
system of insane illuaiona may escape the scrutiny of thi' 
most skilful alienist. As a reasoning electric light migli) 
honestly douht the existence of encTi things as shadows, 
WcauBC, however near or numerous, they are always hid- 
den from it, so the most intelligent adulta qnite com- 
monly fail to recognize sides of their own cliildren'g Bouly 
which can he seen only by strategy. A boy and girl often 
play under my window aa I write, and when either is quite 
alone nnrnnBciouB words often reveal what is pasBing in 
their own minds, and it is often very absnrd or else mean- 
ingless, but they run away with shame and even bliiahes 
if they chance to look up suddenly and catch me listen- 
ing. Yet who of us has not secret regions of sou] to 
which no friend is over admitted, and which we ourselves 
shrink from full consciousness of? Many children half- 
believe the doll feels cold or blows, that it pains flowcis 
to tear or bnru them, or that in summer when the tree is 
alive it makes it ache to pound or chop it. Of 48 chil- 
dren questioned 20 believed son, moou, or stars to live, 1 ^> 
thonght a doll, and 16 thought (lowers would suffer pain 
if burned. Children who are accounted dull in school- 
work are more apt to he imiiginativo and animistic. 

Children's Fancies— The Sky.— The chief field for such 

fond aiifl often eei-ret childish fancies is the sky. About 

three foiirtliB of all quostioneil t\iongyv\.ftsfe'«(i-t\&.v».-^iivn, 

«flrf many deacriheA it a^e roimA \vke a ftoV^a^ , ■«'^'^« '^^'^ 

^ie Jike a. Jsttened hayA tur naA o-tw '^- "g^ *^ '^ 
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often fjiui, one might eaxily break fJtroiigh ; lialf the 
moou may be seen throngh it, while the other half is this 
Bide; it may be madu of snow, but is eo large that there 
ie much fiooT-swBf ping to be done in heaven. 

The Sun. — Some thought iJie sun went down at night- 
info the ground or just behind certain houses, and went 
across, on, or under the'ground to go vp, out of, or off tka 
wafer in the morning; but 48 per cent of all thought thaf 
at night it goes or rolls ar flies, is Mown or vmlhs, or Go^ 
pulls it up higher out of sight. He fakes it into heaven, 
and perhaps puts it to bed, and even tal-es off its clothe^ 
and puts them on in the morning, or again it lies under- 
the frees, where the angels viiiid it, or goes through and 
shines on the upper side of the shg, or goes into or behind 
the moon, as the moon is behind it in the day. It may 
slay where it is, only we cannot see it; for it is dark, or 
the dark rains down so, and it comes out when it getai, 
light so it can see. More than half the children ques- 
tioned conceived tlie siiu as never more than 40 degrees 
from the zenith, and, naturally enough, city children 
knew little of the horizon. 

The Hoon. — 80 the moon (still italicizing where the 
exiict wunis of the children are given) eoniejfHroMjidwiften 
a is a bright night and people Mi((?(^ to walk,w forget I 
light some lamps ; it follows us about and has nose and 
oyee, while it calls the stars into, under, or behind it at 
night, and they may be rnade of bits of it. Sometimes 
the moon is round a month or two; then it is a rim, or ft 
piece is cut off, or it is half-stuek or half-buttoned into 
the sky. The stars may be sparks from jire-engines or 
houses, or with higher intelligence, they we Bil->rei,cn: Gad 
ii'ifMs f-he7n with matches and bloios th.em out w o'v."*^.'^ *^' 
j^fftrmd calls tfaem in in tha mona-n^. tN-nX-^'TO-^-w^ 
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cjiBe were iiiiy of the heftveiily bodies conceiYed as o} 
iiigs in tho sky to let light or glorj' tlirongh, or as eyes n' 
6 ujwr natural beings — a fancy so often ascribed to chJ! 
(Iron anil so often found in juvenile literatnre. 

Thunder and Lightning. — Thunder, which, anthin- 
pologifits tell ns, ia or representa the highest God to most 
savage raises, was ajjjKirceived as God groaning or i-id- 
ing, or rolling barrels abnut, or tnrnint/ a Mg hnvdh. 
or griniiing snow, walking loud, breaking same/hii'ji. 
throwing logs, having coal rnn in, pounding about witli 
a big hammer, rattling houses, hitting the clouds, m 
clouds t)iimping or clapping together or bursHvg, or else 
it was merely ice sliding off lots of houses, or cannon in 
the cily or sky, hard rain down the chimney, or hig rocks 
pounding, or piles of boards falling down, or very hard 
rain, hail or wind. Lightning is God putting out Bis 
finger or opening a door, or turning a gas quick, or (verj 
common) striking many mntt-hes at once, throwing stmus 
and iron for sparks, setting paper afire, or it is light 
going outside and inside the sky, or stars falling. 

Clouds and Eain.-^God keeps rain in heaven in a big 
sink, rows of buckets, a big tub or barrels, and they run 
over or he Ms it down with a water-hose, through a sieve, 
a dipper with holes, or sprinkles or tips it down or turns 
a faucet. God makes it in heaven out of nothing or out 
of water, or gets it np by splashing up, or he dips it up 
off the roof, or it rains up off the ground when we don't 
see it. The clouds are close to the sky; they move he- 
cause the earth moves and makes them. They are dirty, 
muddy things, or blankets, or doors of heaven, and are 
made of fog, of steam^ that makes the sv ti go, of smoke, of 
i'/'^z/fr ffrffo/ or feathers and birds, ot lace ot rVotii.. \-(\ 
^eire&ansinelorma ven m ■ fi^, wlioae^st^Ws 

— '^...^^^m 
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^ncy, think they Bee veritable men, or more coninionly^ 
sausG they have so many more forms, animals' faces, 
and very often t!od, Santa Olaus, angels, etc., are also 
seen. Closely connected with the above are the religious 
concepts BO common wifh children. 

God and Heaven. — God is a big, perhaps bhieman, very 
often seen in the sky, on or in the clouds, in the church, 
or even street. He rame iu our gate, comes to s 
sometimes. He lives in a big palace, or a big irick o 
stone house on tUo sky. He makes lamps, babies, dogt 
trees, money, etc., and the angels worA /or A/m. Heloolfi 
like the priest, Frobcl, papa, etc., and they like to look a' 
him, and a few would like to be God. He lights the starA^ 
so he can see to go on the sidewalk or into the church.^ 
Birds, children, Santa Claits, live with him, and most bat 
not -all like him better than thay do tlie latter. When 
people die they just go, or are put i?i a hole, or a box or 
a black wagon that goes to heaven, or they fig up or are 
drawn or slung u^ into the sky where God micAea them. 
They never can get out of the hole, and yet all good people 
somehow get where God is. He lifts them up, they go 
up on a ladder or rope, or they carry them up, but keep 
their eyes shut so they do not know the way, or they are 
shoved lip through a hole. When children get there they 
have candy, rocking-horses, guns, and everything in thq 
toy-shop or picture-book, play marbles, top, ball, cardfl^ 
hookey, hear brass bands, have idee clothes, gold watcheS 
and pets, ice-cream and soda-water, and no school. Tliea 
are men who died in the war made into angela, i 
with broken heads go there. Some think they must | 
through the church to get there ; a few thought the horg 
cars run there, and one savA t\iat t\i6 'bKri.v. ttioi. ^twnB 
apj)ie-irees are drawn wj* tftare by thj 
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pluco is like an oren or a poHce-tlation, where it burl^H 
yet in all durk, aad folks want to get bauk, and God ^'t^^| 
people or lieatg them with a cane. God makes babies ^^| 
heaven, though the holy mother and even Santa Cla^H 
iniike some. Ue lets them down or drops them, and thiH 
women or dootoru catch them, or he leaves them un tlic 1 
sidewalk, or brings them down a wooden ladder barh ! 
wards and piilla it up again, or mamma or the doctor or ^ 
the nurse ijo up and fetch them sometimes in a ballottl^M 
or they /.y down and lose off their wings in soma plt^^ 
or other and fur get it, or jump down to Jesus, vho gii^^^ 
them around. They were also often eaid to be fonnd^^J 
flour-harrela, nnd the /our sticks ever so long you tnoj^M 
or they grow in cabbages, or Ood pi'ts them in wo^t^H 
perhaps in the sewer, and the doctor gets them ont a&!^ 
takes them to sick folks that want them^ or the milkm&ti T 
brings them early in the morning, they are dug out of I 
the ground, or bought at the baby-store. Sometimes God j 
piilx on a few things or tAsa sends them along if he don't I 
forget it; this showa that no one since Basedow believes 
in telling children the truth in all things. 

Bnch Fancies Dim, Timid, and Changing.— Not many 
children have or can be itiiide to disclose many such 
ideas as the above, and indeed they seem to be generally 
already on the ebb of tiiis age, and are sometimes tim- 
idly introduced by, as if, some say, it is like, or / used 
to think. Clear and confident notions on the above 
topics are the exception and not the rule, yet most have 
some of them, while some are common to many, indeed 
to most, children. They represent a drift of consentient 
jjj/jintile philosojihy about the i\niverae ivot iNitHottt 
sjsfematio coherence, although intimiititeii «.w(\ ^ixiiv-evv 
ilirough at every point by fragmeutats WmV^'^t c.^^^'o- 
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ouly verbal imJecd, without msight or reivlizittion of 
Ijigher order, so that the most diametrical con trad ictiona 
often subsist peacetully aide by eido, and yet they 
ever forming again at lower levels of age iind intelligence. 
Ill all that ia remote the real and ideal fade into each 
otlior like clouds and mouiitaiuB in the horizon, or as 
jiOL'try, which keeps alive the standpoints of an earlier- 
culture, coexists with science. Children are often hardly 
conscious of them at all, and the very questions that 
bring them to mind and invito them to words at tha 
same time often abash the child to the first disquieting 
self-consciousness of the absurdity of his fond fancii 
that have felt not only life but character in naturd' 
olijects. Between the products of childish spontaneity, 
where the unmistakable child's mark ia seen, and those 
of really haj)pi/ suggestion by parents, etc., the distinc' 
tion is as hard as anywhere along the line between^ 
heredity and tradition. It is enough that these fancies 
are like Galton'a composite portraits, resultants in form 
and shading of the manifold deepest impressions which' 
what is within and what is without have togethi 
npon the child's soul in these spheres of ideas. 

They Represent Ever-changing Orades of Culture. — 
Those indicated above represent many strata of intelli- 
gence up through which the mind is passing very rapidly 
iinil with quite radical transformations. Each stratniiii, 
was once, with but a little elaboration, or is now some 
where, the highest culture, relegated to and arrested ii 
an earlier stage as civilization and educational method 
advance. Belief in the false is as necessary as it i» 
inevitable in children for the proper balance ol lifia^ 
ant} heart, and happy the ch.\A(\ -w^io \ffl& \a<Xvft"*^ 
loved only healthy, unaffected,, ^"i ' 
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»<iovp, whkh will be shed vitli Us milk-teeth when in^^| 
Kuliil mental pabulum can be tligested. It is pogsij^f 
that the present shall be so attractive and preoccupy^^| 
that tho child never once sends his thoughts to ^^| 
remote in time and place, and these baby-fancie^^| 
over ready to form at a tou^h, which make the i^H 
partation of truth, however carefully put, on th^H 
themes imposatble before its time; which, when 1(^H 
forgotten, yet often reverberate, if their old chords^! 
strnck in adults, to the intensity of fanaticism or c^^| 
<I el n si on— shall be quite repressed. If so, one of ^H 
best elements of education which comes from long^H 
perience in laying aside a lower for a hig-her pbaa^^| 
cultnre by doubting opportunely, judiciously, and ti^^| 
porately, is lost. ^H 

Childish Thought Largely in Terms of Bight.— ^H 
Quincey's paeudopia is thought by Dr. E. H. Cla^H 
(Visions, p. 312) to be common with children; but I 
altliongh atwnt 40 were asked to describe what they I 
saw with their eyes shut, it is impossible to judge 
whether they visualize in any such distinctive sense as I 
Mr. Oalton has described, or only imagine and remember, ] 
often with Homeric circumstance, but with less pictu- ! 
resque vividness. Childish thought is very largely in 
visnal terms; hence the need of object (Anschanungt;) 
lessons, and hence, too, it conies that most of the abovi* 
questions address the eye without any such intent. If 
phonic symbols could be made pictorial, as they were 
originally, and as illustrated primers made them in a 
third and still remoter .sense, the irrational elements in 
learning to read would be largely obviated. 
SensationB ofSoand Seferted to Color, — A.gaiTi, wi\. m^ 
s^ ohjMren 31 descri^ " 'Bnee of oertaltv inafciiHne.'p.x? 
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The colors, or "photismB," tli 
fur as tested constant from .we* 
'fche same child, had no agreement for differeut itistrii'd 
IKnents, a drum, e.g., siiggeating yellow {the favorite c 
«Df children) to oue. child and hlack or red to anotherJ 
^iid the tone of a fife being described as pale or bright,! 
light or dark colored, intensity and saturation varyiugj 
^eatly with different children. For this and othetj 
iorms of association or analogies of sensations of a large f 
and not yet explored class bo common in children, manyfl 
data for future study were gathered. This was also tlie 
case with their powers of time and tone reproduction, 
and their common errors in articulation, which hare 
suggested other and more detailed researches, some of , 
which are aii'eady in progress. 

Ideas of Right and Wrong — The Latter mnch mora | 
Distinct. — Each child was asked to name three things , 
right and three things wrong to do, and nearly half 
could do so. In no case were the two confused, indicat- 
ing not necessarily intuitive perception, bnt a general 
consensus in what ia allowed and forbidden childrenJ 
at home, and how much better and more surely they.l 
learn to do than to know. Wrong things were speci-* 
fied much more readily and by more children than right 
thiufp, and also in much greater variety. In about 450 
53 wrong acta are specified, whde in over 350 
1 only 34 different good acts are named. Tlie ■ 
more frequent answers are to mind and be good, or to dis- r 
obey, be naughty, lie, and say bad words; but the ansv 
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of the girla differ from the boya in Iwo iiiarkeO W! 
they more ofteu uauie specific acts aud neiirly twit 
often conventional ones, the former iliflerence being 
common in numiiig right, the latter in naming w 
things. Boys say it is wrong to steal, fight, kick, ' 
windows, got drunk, stick piiia into others, or to "i 
"ciisa," shoot them, while girla are more apt to sa 
wrong not to comb the hair, to get butter on the 
climb trees, unfold the hands, cry, catch flies, etc. 
right things seom, it must be confessed, comparativeh 
very tame and unattractive, and while the genius of an 
Ariatotle could hardly extract categories or infer iu- 
tuitions by classifications from either list, it is verj 
manifest that the lower strata of conscience are dislike 
of dirt and fear. Pure intuitionaliata may like to know 
that over a dozen children were found who convinceil 
their questioners that they thought they ought not to 
say bad words if no one heard them, or lie if not found 
out, etc., or who felt sick at the stomach when they had 
been bad, but the soap and water or sand with which 
their mouths are sometimes washed after bad words iu 
kindergartens, or the red pepper administered at home 
after lies, may possibly have something to do with the 
latler phenomenon. 

Drawings Illustrating Development of Observation and 
of Sense of Form. — From several hundred drawings, with 
the name given them liy the child written by the teachj 
the chief difference inferred is iu cojiceutration. 
make faint, hasty lines representing all the fnrnituj 
.7 room, or sky and stars, or all tlie objaots tfte^ ^^^_ 
tAwkof, while others ooiicentrate upon a &\Tvg\ft o\>\w!S. 
''f'sas^irlmmum}is,>i '-nuse with « fce!|liole«:>T s^e^ 
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The development of observation .iiid sense 
1 best seen in the pictures of men. The earliest 
id simplest representation is a round head, two eye». 
id legs. Later comes month, then uose, then hair, 
len ears. Arms like legs first grow directly from the 
lead, rarely from the legs, and are seldom fingerless, 
ihongh sometimes it is doubtful whether several anna 
ir fingers from, head and legs withont arms are meant. 
i 44 human heads only 9 are in profile. This is one of 
.he many analogies with the rock and cave drawings of 
primitive man, and suggests how Catlin came to nearly 
his life by " leaving out the other half " in drawinjf ' 
a profile portrait of an Indian chief. Last, as least 
mobile and thus attracting least attention, cornea the 
body; first round like the head, then elongated, some- 
times prodigiously, and sometimes articolated into sev- 
leral compartments, and in three cases divided, the upper 
■put of the figure being in one place and the lower ia 
iRnother. The mind, and not the eye alone, is addressed, 
for the body is drawn and then the clothes are drawn on 
it, (aa the child dresses), diaphanous and only in outline. 
Most draw living objects except the kindergarten chil- 
dren, who draw their patterns. More than two thirds 
iif all objects are decidedly in action, and under 18 per 
I'i'iit are added word-pictures or scribbles called the 
inline of the objects and made to imitate writing or 
letters, as children who cannot talk often make gibbering, 
sputtering sounds to imitate talking. The very earliest 
pencillings, commonly of thrae-Yeav-olii 'i'KMis'ev,.. 
mere marks to and fro, often ncaTV-^ to *«.» %w»siN™a' 
0/ 13 of these most were ncorly Vtv "Oae « ^ 
Jr Javal as corresponding to tlae ftMV\B«X 
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finger and fore-urm movemenls tutd not fur from tht 
regulation slant of 53° tiiught in at'liool peiiiiLanshi] 

Aeproduotion of StorieB, Showing Considerable Povei 
of Abstraction, — Kitoh cliild v^tin imkuii lo ti'll it vltho or 

IBtory to be recorded verbatim, and iieiii'ly lialf could dii 
."SO. Children of this age are no longer intoreatod iu 
mere animal noises or rhymea or nonsuiise-words of tlio 
"Mother Goose" order, but everything to interest them 
•deeply must have a oat, dog, bird, baby, another child, 
or possibly parent or teacher iu it ; must be dramatic and 
ftill of action, appeal to the eye aa a " chalk-talk " or an 
object-lesson, and be copious of details, which need hi- 
varied but slightly to make the story aa good as new fm- 
the twentieth time. A long gratlatiuu of abstraotions 
culminates here. First, it is a great lesson for the chihl 
to eliminate tonch and recognize objeota by the eye 
alone. The first good pictures mentally seen are felt nf. 
turned over with much confusion to find the snrfini' 
smooth. To abstract from vianal terms to words is siill 
harder. Eyes and tongue must work together a k)ii- 
time before the former can be eliminated and storit-s 
told of objects first absent, then remote, then before un- 
known. Children must be far beyond this before thev 
fcan be interested, e. g., in fairly tales, and stories told in- 
terest them far more than if read to them, no matter 
tow apt the language. They are reproduced about na 
imperfectly as objects are drawn, only a few salient ami 
disconnected points being seized at first, and sentenci' 
and sequence coming very slowly after many repetitiims. 
Their own little faults may be woven in or ascribed in 
aajmals or even plants in a remote wa'Y iRVicVy&ft'j ytvtTO- 
eelrea m'Jl feel at each stage, and ftie fie\6B\i\)Yc6:vft w '-Xw 



runaway squin-el or flowers as kind worda may be re- 
ferred to in case of need as a reserve moral capital. Why 
do we never teach maxims and proverbs which, when 
carefully selected, are found so effective at this age and 
teach the best morality embodied in the briefest and 
most impressive way? 

Ideas of Money. — Of the 36 per cent or 73 children of 
the table who never saved their pennies, 5:3 spend them 
for candy, which growing chiidren need, bat the adulter- 
ations of which are often noxious. Of toys, big things 
please them best. ^A recent writer in Austria fears that 
aohool Baviugs-banks tend to call attention too early to 
money matters, and to cause its value to be dangerously 
overrated; but to pass the candy by and drop the cents 
where they are beyond their control for years is much 
less pedagogic than to save them till a Targer and more 
costly toy can be bought. 

Tests to Find Basis of First School InBtrnction — Devel- 
opment, not Acquisition. — The nest experimental in- 
quiry ' in the field was also made inquest of a natural basis 
of the first school instruction. If we look at the develop- 
ing effect upon the person of the pupil, progress in the 
upper gymnasia! classes is perhaps less than in the first 
year of school, although, if we regard the quantity of 
acquisition or its importance, it is much greater. That 
the matter of instruction is preferred to the develop- 
ment of the person of the pupil is the cause of the mem- 
ory-cram and neglect of pedagogy, which often makes 
school -keeping, as Grimm called it, lower than the work 
of the day laborer, Herbart, Ziller, and Stoy, however, 



'Die Analyse des Kindliclien GeAMiVeaVv 
Muu Aunaberg, 1880, p. 116. 
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plead for "educating instruction," aud showed will to 
be I'ootod in the sphere of thought, which should, first 
be moral and religious. Many-Bided interest is the root 
and key of all. Interest may be ol knowledge or of 
ptrception, and statistical inquiry might seek to deter, 
mine which class of iuterests predominate, and whether 
reproduction was slow, confused, partial, or the reverse. 
The Berlin tables showed whut ideu^ were laelcing, but 
Lange songbt the ideas that were not lacking as a basis 
of school knowledge. The child's soul is no tabula ram, 
and very snggestive are papers on tlio beat methods ol 
excnrsiona tor city schools, on the educational value and 
use of home and its envij'onment and apperception. 

Teste in Annaberg Schools to Determine Natural Basis 
of Two First Tears' Course, — Ilartmann's tests were made 
solely, he says, in the interests of the Annaherg schools, 
to determine the natural basis of the course of study 
there for the first year or two of school. The 14 plainer 
questions were not enough, and he had not heard of the 
Boston tests, and so those of Berlin were largely his 
model. His tests were better than all others in one re- 
spect, viz., they were repeated five years, 1880-84, on as 
many groups of children entering school, aud they have 
given rise to analogous tests in other cities, best perhaps 
in Diibeln. For Hartmann's purpose a large number of 
questions were needed, and interests of knowledge mut-t 
be regarded more than those of sympathy or participa- 
tion. To an Herbartiau the former seems earlier and 
richer, but the ideal of normaliaing a sphere of thought 
Js eyjdent. Concepts likely to be wanting in children 
of that town w'Bre excluded in favot ot tVoee. ftasOi-^ ^la- 
ceesible to every child, yet those oVosen. ■we.Tei ■no\, tchA^ 



or normal in the sense that often others as good might 
not have been chosen. The flying, singing lark may be 
seen erery day in spring at Annaberg, and if it has not 
been noticed, the child may he inert and indifferent, or 
its senses dull or defective, and this would also he the 
inference had the swallow been chosen. By this method 
each locality will find objects eKpecially prominent and 
peculiar to it. A book by E. Piltz, entitled ■' School- 
children's Observation of Nature," and Sigismund'a 
"The Family as a School of Nature," contain good 
lists of topics (the former 700 of them) and reports from 
similar tests. As a manufacturing centre of passemen- 
terie, and a shire town and retail centre, Annaberg has 
rich and poor, and its prosperity depends on changes in 
fitshions, so that the 265 children entering its schools 
yearly differ greatly. ■ Some children were very bashful 
on first entering school, used to only the local dialect, 
which most teachers did not speak, but by beginning 
with the easiest questions and talking of parents and 
toys, these difficulties were minimized. Thus answers 
were often enigmatical, and much cross and indirect 
questioning was required before the dash which signi- 
fied knowledge on the point, or the plus sign which 
signified its absence, could be made. In all 1313 chil- 
dren, 660 boys and 053 girls, were tested, all between GJ 
and 5J years old, the tests being made before and after 
regular Hcbool-iiours, by the teacher, who worked with 
small groups and made them answer individually whoii', 
possible. 
The table below reads as follows: out of 660 hoys etti 

I . -toring schools in Annaberg, l8t(l-4, 12G, or 19 per c 

Ujjkid seen a wild hare, etc. 

^ 
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Arranged in Groups. 


































Boyi 










Sum. 




1. Hare 


. 12a 


81 


207 


19 


13 


U 




3. Squirrel 

3. Flock of sheep. . 


. flg 


69 


168 


15 


10 


la 




. 2BG 


198 


433 


86 


30 


as 




4. Starling 


. BB 


68 


153 


13 


10 


12 




f), Godse, 


. 372 


350 


522 


41 


38 


4Q 




G. Heii 


. 195 


178 


373 


30 


37 






7, l-'iiekoo 


. 69 


88 


157 


10 


13 


la 




8. Urk 


. 78 


83 


158 


13 


13 


IB 1 H 


»■ Frog, 


. 188 


136 


314 


29 


19 




10. FUh,, 


. 141 


123 


203 


21 


19 




11 Bee, 


. 75 


4S 
862 


121 
649 


11 
44 


7 
55 




13. Butierfly, . . . 


. 287 


49 T 


13. Bnail 


. 310 


201 


411 




31 


31 




14. Biich, 


. 33 


10 


43 


5 


2 






15. Pine. 


. 110 


148 


293 


23 


38 


33 








11 


28 


B 


3 






17. CLerry-lree, . . . 


. 83 


138 


S21 


13 


31 


17 




18. Apple-liee, . . . 


. 308 


318 
42 


. 437 
120 


31 

13 


34 
6 


9 




19. Ilazel-imt, . . . 


. 78 




30. Flowera 


. 322 


317 


m& 


49 




49 




21. Whortlelieiry, . . 


. 158 


193 


351 


24 


29 


37 




23. Mnas, 


. 130 


107 


237 


20 


16 


18 




33. Muslirooni, . . . 


. 113 


165 


378 


17 


25 


21 




24. SaiKipit 




37 


95 


9 


B 


7 




2.^. Quarry, .... 


. 121 


105 


236 


18 


16 


17 




30. Mine 


. 41 


83 


74 


6 


5 






37. Tempest, .... 


. 303 


434 


787 


55 


65 


59 




28. Fog 


. 186 


346 


433 


38 


38 


33 




38. Clouds. .... 


. 3S6 


298 


5G9 


40 


45 


43 




30. Hailstones, . . . 


. 807 


315 


632 


46 


48 


47 




ai. Rainbow. . . . 




264 


490 


34 


40 


87 




;i3. Evening ak.y. . . 


', 119 


166 


285 


18 


35 


aa 




3:J. Siinaet 


. 82 


T7 


1.59 


13 


13 


la 




y4. Pbaaesrif moou, . 


. 148 


233 


371 




34 


28 


35. Starry shy, . , . 


. 349 


466 


815 


53 


71 


63 ' 


86. Clock (time), . . 


. 27 


18 


45 


4 


3 


3 


37. Days of week. . , 


. 54 


93 


146 


8 


14 


11 


38. Settsons 


. 37 


64 


101 


6 


10 


8 


39. Oonstelliitions, . . 


4 




5 


1 





1 


40. Dwelling. . . . 


. 543 


508 


1046 




77 


nnm 


■fJ. Zlin-berS-l.. . . 


. 34« 




674 


52 


50 


IV 


«a Chief mnrket, . . 


. 471 


453 


923 


11 


«.^ 
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BOJB. 


OWj! "m Bovi 


""ulru; 


■g- J 


43. BacLbolzer St.. . 


378 


381 559 42 


43 




44. Real Gymuasium, . 


183 


164 297 20 


35 




45. Berg churcU, . . 


310 


330 430 33 


84 




46. Catbolic church, . 


231 


337 468 35 


86 




47. Town Hall. . . . 


480 


403 883 65 


63 




48. PoBl-offlce 


397 


344 641 45 


58 




41), B. R- stalion, . . 


418 


433 851 63 


66 


Kfl 


50 fiobla Rbstnuraut, . 


187 


189 356 35 


29 


3?4 


r,l. Nuraery-li-ee, . . 


163 


180 343 35 


27 


a« ■ 


53. Markus-ItShliog (a 










old mine), . . 


198 


267 460 29 


41 


35 


53. Proineuade, , . . 


S38 


393 520 35 


45 


40 


54. Grove 


173 


258 435 36 


89 


83 


55. Church- yard, . . 


394 


469 663 60 


73 


68 


56. POhlberg. . . . 


317 


344 4fil 33 


37 


30^ 


07. Galgeuberg. . . . 




, 89 178 13 


13 


18 


58. Sclire<*eiiberg, . 


117 


113 339 18 


17 


IT' 


59- Buchhelr,z, . . . 


38S 


329 611 48 


50 


471 


60. Fnibiiau, . . . 


164 


336 390 25 


35 


8ft 


61. Wiest-ubiid, . . . 


131 


159 380 IB 


a* 


n 


63. Geyti-sflorf, . . . 
G3. Vdlej- 


139 


200 839 21 


31 


3ft 


51 


59 110 8 


9 


4 


64. River 


150 


157 307 3:i 


24 


1^ 


65 Bridge 


283 


358 540 43 


39 


41- 


66 Water-mills, . . 


153 


151 303 33 




2& 


67. Pond 


434 


490 924 66 


75 


70 


68. Meadow 


350 


318 468 38 


88 


86 


68. Corn-fleld, . . . 


183 


111 394 28 


17 


33 


70, Polato-tifli), . . . 


345 


358 7il3 53 


65 


54 


71 Snow liindEcape, . 


389 


363 551 44 


40 


43 


73. Village 


158 


175 883 34 


27 


35 


7a. Soldiers' monument. 


180 


138 316 37 


31 


24 


74. FouDlain. . . . 


897 


894 791 80 


60 


60 


75. Cariiage driving, . 


333 


363 694 50 


55 


S3 


76. Road 


300 


346 646 45 


53 


49 


77. Field-works, . . 


250 


181 481 38 




38 


78. Garden-works, . . 


313 


311 434 33 


33 




79. Ac ute-angied triangle 


83 


66 128 9 


10 


10 


80. Square, .... 


101 


90 191 15 


14 


15 


81, Cube 


314 


393 507 33 


45 




83. Circle 


380 


284 564 4a 


4S. 


^^ 


83. Sphere or globe, . 

84. Counting fTomltolQ 


546 


6\0 VS?>% ■«». 


-v*. 


'*Ss 


.^8 


m, wsv '«^ 




85. Ood 


. S10 


m. ii^- ^.. 




86. Jeaw,. ■ 


. OS 


\i& 'b^ 


^ 


^ 



87. Bible hisiory, , . . 7 14 31 1 3 3 

tS!:!. Pravi-re and Bougg, . 123 184 S06 28 S8 23 

B9. DiTlnaservU'f, . . .193 32S 415 19 34 32 

00. Biiptism 118 328 346 18 8fl 38 

91. Wedding 70 237 297 11 85 33 

93. KiilhiT'e uunie iiud stii- 

(ion 425 370 795 64 57 61 

93- Kiiif: 53 43 94 8 6 7 

94. Coins, 4.50 398 848 68 61 65 

95. BicktieBS, 350 406 763 54 63 58 

96. Piifrylalea 33 39 71 5 6 6 

97. R«petlilauinEp«&k)ug. 480 436 BOS 73 65 69 

m. itecitatkiu 68 63 !30 10 9 10 

on. H.>pctilioM iu Ringing, 326 243 409 34 37 38 

1011. To siDg saiiE.s, . . 103 101 263 15 25 30 

By Inspection of Reanlts, the Uental Ability of Each 
Child can be Predicted. — The objects, it will be observed, 
are here arranged in groups as follows: Animals 1-13, 
phtnts 14-33, mirieral 24-36, events in nature 27-35, 
time 36-39, localities 40-51, the home landscape 52— T8, 
mathematical 7D-84, religious 85-91, social 94-94, mis- 
cellaueouB 95-100. Of the children tested the first year 
the individual record of a few was followed and given 
with detail. A boy who passed on '75 out of the 100 
showed an excellent record each year. He had a large 
vocabulary, yet would repeat a story with fidelity to the 
words it was told iu that was almost servile. He was 
better in sharp thought than in fantasy. A girl was 
deficient in all groups and almost zero iu some, having 
only 41 per cent of the questions, and a boy had but i^ 
of the 100 usable concepts. The school-marks au'd tH 
carefully kept individuality-books in these and otlliB 
cases corresponded very nearly to the efficiency sho'lH 
/// the preliminary tests. Not only do the latC^ 
Aarmonize with /oJ/owing school-years, 'Viut 'U.tt.-rt.m^ 
^Jjinka that from a ' "^ . inanftntion. ot fhei tBga'i' '" 
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each group into which the 100 qneations fall the mental 
ability ii not the future career of the child can be pre- 
dicted. "What shall be said, he adds, of the waste of the 
general public school in which nil three of these childreu 
are tanght side hy side in the siinie class ? 

Proofs of the Value of these Tests to Determine In- 
dividuality. — 111 this inventory great stress was htid 
upon the natural setting of each object. The ques- 
tioners were told that it was not sufficient to have seen, 
but they must have ridden on the ears, the apple-tree 
must have had apples on it, the butterfly must have 
been on the flower, the sheep grazing, the frog spring- 
ing, etc. One of these concepts was known to but five, 
and one to 1056 of the 1313 children, and the others 
were between these extremes. In animals, minerals, 
iind the social group only did boys excel. Gii'ls excelled 
in 56 and boys in 38 objects. Girls excelled the boys in 
their marks also in the first, second, and third school- 
year, but less and less, till in the sixth year the boys 
were distinctly ahead. Again, on entering the usual 
elementary school, each boy had on the average 30,7 of 
the 100 concepts, and each girl 36,7. At the end of the 
first school-jear the boys had an average mark of prog- 
ress of 3.03, and each girl 2,53. Thus we can form the 
proportion, 36.7 : 30.7 = 30.3 : x, which gives, as the 
value of its fourth term, 2,535, which varies only 0.005 
from the actaal mark of the girls. For each of the next 
three years the deviation is hardly greater. The product 
of the number of concepts multiplied by the chief school- 
mark in Germany which designates progress comes ont 
about the same in girls' as in boys' classes. Out of the 
100 usable concepts tlie a'YCTa^ft ^A\va&.'J{>-^,'^'!^ -ist-^- 
age boj 30.8. The avftra^B J y-Kuvfa g'" ™^^;^N)«^>'^n»o 



tlina email. So valuable were theae testa for determin- 
iiig the indiviiluality of the child, for the program and 
for the teachers that at Easter either the entire hundred, I 
or at least the host 30 questions, Jire tested each year. 
These are the following: hare, hen, frog, butterfly, fir- 
tree, flower, thunderstorm, raiubow, moon-phases, dnvs 
of the week, child's home, city-hall, railway station, 
potato-field, snow landscape, cube, numbers, wort in 
the field, baptism, coins, sickness, God, Jesus, and local- 
ities. In the practice school of the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary at Jena, each school-year begins with this analysis 
of the children's sphere of thought. 

The Use of Stories to Develop Apperception. ^ — The 
complete course of study for the first and second school- 
year based upon his inquest the author reserves for a 
later pamphlet, and gives here only an outline of hia 
ideas. Nothing fulfils all the conditions of Herhartian 
interest at first better than Bible stories; but only 25 
jier cent of the children have usable Bible concepts, and 
their apperceptive organs are hardly developed enough 
to make this f ruitfiil. Ci'eimine child stories, according 
to Willmann, must have five marks, viz., they must be 
really child-like or simple and full of fancy, they must 
escite and educate the mental judgment, must be in- 
structive and of permanent worth, they must make a 
deep unitary impression which shall be a centre of 
future interest. It must thus be popular and classical. 
Hartmann thanks God that this demand can be met by 
tho Grimm Marchev,. Since Ziller's first plea for Miir- 
chen in school nearly a quarter of a century ago, the 
battle about them has raged. Hartmann disagrees with 
filler and Rein in thinking that four of ftese Mt ftwo^-^ 
^gr He Srst eohool-v ear. " '-^d aU the &OT^)ai^.S»».'\u- 
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terests. The Star Dollars, which teaches that although ■ 
ill! desert the child there ia One that does not, comes 
laat. Bein is charged with selecting hia twelve tales 
arbitrarily, without the justification which only such a 
preliminary inquest 'can give, or else for external— 
reasons, as basis for instruction in natural history, etglj 
Hartmann's limited use of Marchen should not only 
educate religious and other sentiments, but it should 
teach to apprehend and to tell again. 

Bible Stories Beat. — ^After this practice for half a year 
Bible stories should come. The New Testament should 
precede the Old, and all should centre about the Jesus 
child. To fail of insuring close intimacy with Bible 
tales ill early childhood is, we are told, one of the 
grnyest of all pedagogical errors. The topic of this 
half-year should be the nativity, the visit of the three 
wise men, Jesus in the temple, the wedding at Cana, the 
boy at Naiii, the entrance to Jerusalem, the arrest of 
Ji;bu8, his condemnation, death, and burial. This plan 
has been followed in close connection with the church- 
year in Annaberg, and with the beet results. Even for 
narrative and educational values this has excelled all 
other material. This matter must be so treated as to 
evoke the greatest interest and participation, and never 
at the same part of the year aa the Mihrlitn. Religions 
instruction should thus be the chief and central. It 
should select the matter and all it requirea without 
reference to other branches, and in this sense only thoy 
should all ho subordinate to it. The last sixteen pages 
are given to an outline or progi'am for each of the 40 
full scho'il-weeka of the Germsm saVwJv-'^^^ix. "Y'ti>s.'-a> 
divided as narrative matter anA o\j\ejA,-\effi&OTi ■«^si^!Wl. 
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Mdrchen in the third week, and new and longer songs, 
prayers and tales, then proverbs and poems with Bible 
tales the last half-year. The second begins with name, 
place in school, time, school-days, movements, with use 
of slate, sponge and pencil in the second week, each 
child's home, street, parents' name, home-life, fence, 
hedge, flowers, animals and birds seen on the way, 
garden tools, planting and sowing, riddles, drawing, 
then writing and reckoning, etc. Every object in the 
table is gone over with detail and many more. They 
draw dog-houses, bird-cages, mouse-trap, spider's web, 
hat, lamp, stove, moon, star, cat, dish, sled, church, 
altar, Christmas-tree, knife and fork, wine-bottle and 
glass, bed, tea-cup and pot, hat, cap, gravestone, street- 
lamp, city-hall, book-case, slate, etc. 
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mnawaj squirrel or flowers as kind words may be re- 
ferred to in case of need as a reserve mora! capital. Why 
do we never teach masims and proverbs which, whea 
carefully selected, are found ao efEective at this age ain|i 
teach the best morality embodied in the briefest auiS 
most impressive way? J 

Ideas of Money.^Of the 36 per cent or 72 children op 
the table wlio never saved their pennies, 53 spend them' 
for candy, which growing children need, but the adulter- 
ations of which are often nosions. Of toys, big thingfi 
please them best.^A recent writer in Austria fears thalj, 
scliool savings-banks tend to call attention too early ti 
money matters, and to cause its value to be dangerouab 
overrated; but to pass the candy iiy and drop the cenl 
where Hiey are beyond their control for years is much 
less pedagogic than to save them till a larger alid more 
costly toy can he bought- 

Tests to Find Basis of First School Instruction— Devel- 
opment, not Acquisitioa. — The next experimental in- 
quiry' in the field was also made in quest of a natural basis 
of the first school instruction. If we look at the develop- 
ing effect upon the person of the pupil, progress in the 
upi^r gymnasial classes is perhaps less than in the first 
year of school, although, if we regard the quantity of 
acquisition or its importance, it is much greater. That 
the matter of instruction is preferred to the develop- 
ment of the person of the pnpil is the cause of the meoi' 
ory-cram and neglect of pedagogy, which often makes 
school-keepiug, as Grimm called it, lower tlian the worfe 
of the day laborer. Herbart, Ziller, and Stoy, however. 
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Mdrchen in the third week, and new and longer songs, 
prayers and tales, then proverbs and poems with Bible 
tales the last half-year. The second begins with name, 
place in school, time, school-days, movements, with use 
of slate, sponge and pencil in the second week, each 
child's home, street, parents^ name, home-life, fence, 
hedge, flowers, animals and birds seen on the way, 
garden tools, planting and sowing, riddles, drawing, 
then writing and reckoning, etc. Every object in the 
table is gone over with detail and many more. They 
draw dog-houses, bird-cages, mouse-trap, spider^s web, 
hat, lamp, stove, moon, star, cat, dish, sled, church, 
altar, Christmas-tree, knife and fork, wine-bottle and 
glass, bed, tea-cup and pot, hat, cap, gravestone, street- 
lamp, city-hall, book-case, slate, etc. 



The Best Educational Periodical 




The School Journal 

is published weekly at $i.'kj a year and is in it! ajlh year. It 

oldest, best known and widest circuhled educatiunal weeltly i 

U. S. The Journal i5 filled with >rf«j that willaurelj-adva^ca tin 
teai:lieni' cnnceptlon of education. Tlie be^ brain woilion Ih work 
of profesrional teacbine is found in it — n it tiienrelical essaj-i. nor 
pieces scissored out of other juuma's. The MonlhlyScbooi Board 
issue is a symposium of mrist interesting material relating I Q nevr 
buildings, beating, and ventilation, bcliool law, e:;., 2tc. 

The Primary School 

is published monthly from Septemberlo June at $i.ooa7(sar Itti. 
ibe ideal paper for primary teachers, being devoted almost eiOsively 
to original primary methods and devices. Several entirely n >» foa«- ' 
turas Uiis year of great value. 

The Teachers- Institute 

is published montlily, at $i,ao ayear. Tt is edited In ibe same spirit 
and from the same standpoint as The JOURNAL, and has ever since it 
viassta.nedia l8-}SbeenHis mast fii'puiarei/ucationa/man/iJj/puilisi ' 
circuliting in every slate. It is finely printed and crowded with fi] 
iralions made specially foril. Every study taught bylheteache 
covered in each issue. The large chart supplements with each is 
are very popular. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

This is Hal a paper, but a series of small monthly volumes, $1.0 
year, tbal bear on Professional Teaching. It is useful for those v 
want to study the foundations of educition; for Normal Schools, 
Training Classes, Teachers' Institutes and individual teachers. If you. 
desire to leach professionally you wiK want it. Handsome papep' 
covers, 64 pp. each month. The History, S>iience, Methods, and 
Civics of education are discussed each month, and it also cjnt' ~ " 
of the N. V. Stale Examination Questions aiid Answers, 

OUR TIMES 

pves a resumfodhK imDOrtant news ot the mtmyv — auttlwLW 
tfia scandaJs, etc., but the news that. V— -= >"• — -\'- T^.«rr. 
-rorld and specially wri'.tea for the b 

and besi edited paper i)f ctirn 

can 6e afforded by every pupi 

• Sr/etf l^g faj.tf suited to your nttS 
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Mdrchen in the third week, and new and longer songs, 
prayers and tales, then proverbs and poems with Bible 
tales the last half-year. The second begins with name, 
place in school, time, school-days, movements, with use 
of slate, sponge and pencil in the second week, each 
child's home, street, parents* name, home-life, fence, 
hedge, flowers, animals and birds seen on the way, 
garden tools, planting and sowing, riddles, drawing, 
then writing and reckoning, etc. Every object in the 
table is gone over with detail and many more. They 
draw dog-houses, bird-cages, mouse-trap, spider's web, 
hat, lamp, stove, moon, star, cat, dish, sled, church, 
altar, Christmas-tree, knife and fork, wine-bottle and 
glass, bed, tea-cup and pot, hat, cap, gravestone, street- 
lamp, city-hall, book-case, slate, etc. 
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The School Journal 

is published weekV at $a.^a a year and U !n Its 35'h y=ar. It s lh« 
olde5t, bist tnown and widest circulmed edncaliunal weekly i 1 tb^ 
U. S. THEjOt'KNALls filled wiEhi'./fiu that will suielradvafcetbe 
teachers' conception of education. The be^t brain wott on lb work 
sf profe5:ional leiching is found in it — n ■! theoretical essij-t, not 
pieces scisanred out of other joumak. _ Tbe Unnlhly School Board 

buildings, healing, and ventilation, school law, j;;., itc. 

The Primary School 

is published monthly from September (o June at Si.ooayar Itli 
the ideal paper for primary teachers, beinf; devoted almost eic- naively 
to original [iriraary methods and devicea. Several entuely □ fr fea- 
tures this ;eai of great value. 

The Teachers- Institute 



■was started in i87Sbeen the monlpoi^utar educational monthly published, 
arculitinK in every state. It is finely printed and crowded with illus- 
trations made specially for it. Evi?ry study taught by the teacher ta 
covered in ea<;h issue. The large chart supplements with each usub 
are very popular. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

This is not a paper, but a series of small nionthly volumes, $i.ui a 
year, that boar on Professional Teaching. It is useful for those who 
' ■> study the foundations of education; for Normal Schools, 
,^■(-1==^™ T»-,,-h.B-.i I ^stllule3 and indmdual teachers. If you 
■ you will want it. Handsome paper 
..... ... The Hislory, Science, Methods, and 

Civics of education are discussed each month, and it also c jntaioa all 
of the N. y. State Examination Questions and Answers, 

OUR TIMES 

gives a reiioniofthe Imoottant news of the monUi — «it.v^T«u«>Q», 
(Ae scandals, etc., but the nraii thai beits ii^wv "Cat -oTtUHMss. ■A'Cai 
-vorldand spechlly wrilte* for the Bc^ioA^oom. W >s.'^e'«<'>**" 
end best edited piper fit curienl evenW p'AiWtfiiei, a^^'^ '*' tVea.-*"^ 
caofteafforded by every pupil. 53 ccnts.a'jeai- eWB t■^■'BS.^ -"^ 

y* SeUci the paptr sailed ta your tM«ij>- --*aHMi 
r-J-. Sainpiei of all tkf i^t,,y, (Ar.ce 
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Mdrchen in the third week, and new and longer songs, 
prayers and tales, then proverbs and poems with Bible 
tales the last half-year. The second begins with name, 
place in school, time, school-days, movements, with use 
of slate, sponge and pencil in the second week, each 
child's home, street, parents* name, home-life, fence, 
hedge, flowers, animals and birds seen on the way, 
garden tools, planting and sowing, riddles, drawing, 
then writing and reckoning, etc. Every object in the 
table is gone over with detail and many more. They 
draw dog-houses, bird-cages, mouse-trap, spider's web, 
hat, lamp, stove, moon, star, cat, dish, sled, church, 
altar, Christmas-tree, knife and fork, wine-bottle and 
glass, bed, tea-cup and pot, hat, cap, gravestone, street- 
lamp, city-hall, book-case, slate, etc. 



Tbe Best Educational Periodical 



idicals.1 



The School Journal 

is published weekly at $i.';o a ;earanr) is in its asib year. It slhe 
old^t, best known and widest cimul.iled eduealiuDal weekly i i tbj 
U. S, The JouKNAi, 15 filled witti itf/oj that will surely advaiie the 
teachers' cnnceptlon of education. The be.l brain worltoQ th work 
iif profesrional leaching is found in it — n 1 theoretical essaj->, nor 
pieces scissoted out o( other journal?. The Unnihly School Board 
issue is a sympoaium of nmst intercsling material relating I o new 
buildings, heating, and ventilation, school law, z::., ztc. 

The Primary School 

is published mnnthly from Septemberlo June at fi.ooayear ItL 
the ideal paper for primary teachers, being devoted almost exc uively 
to original primary methods and devices. Ss^veral entirely n >v fea- 
tures uus year of great value. 

The Teachers' Institute 

b published monthly, at $i.oo i year. It is edited iu the same spirit 
and from the same standpoint as The Journal, and has ever since it 
vaastaitediaiB-jSheeDthe i^'Ufpr'/'u/areiiucaliiiaaimiialA/v/iui/is/ieif. 
circuUiing in every stale. It is finely pnuled and crowded wuh iilus- 
iraiiuns made specially tor it. Every study taught by the teacher is 
covered in each issue. The large chart supplements with each Issue 
ate very popular. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

This is not a paper, but a series of small monthly volumes, $i.cu a 
year, that bear on Professional Teaching. It is useful for those who 
want to study the foundations of education ; for Normal Schools, 
TtainiQE Classes, Tejcher*' Institutes and individual teachers. If you 
desire to teach professionally you will want it. Handsome paper 
covers, 64 pp. each month. The Hislory, Science, Methods, and 
Civics oE educalion are discussed each month, and it also cintaios all 
of the N. Y. State Examination Questions and Ausweis, 

OUR TIMES 

gives a resume of Ihe Imoorlant news of the month — not Ihe murders, 
the scandals, etc., but the newi that bears upon ihe progress of the 
■fforldand specially wri'.teB for Ihe schoolroom. It ia the brightest 

and best edited paper tif current event— '-"-'---■ — ■ ' - ■ 

can be afforded by every pupil, yice 

\' Select ihe paptr tuUed to your tuiii a* 
^ggfjr. Samflej of ail the papers (.40 cents ™o*1 
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Mdrchen in the third week, and new and longer songs, 
prayers and tales, then proverbs and poems with Bible 
tales the last half-year. The second begins with name, 
place in school, time, school-days, movements, with use 
of slate, sponge and pencil in the second week, each 
child's home, street, parents' name, home-life, fence, 
hedge, flowers, animals and birds seen on the way, 
garden tools, planting and sowing, riddles, drawing, 
then writing and reckoning, etc. Every object in the 
table is gone over with detail and many more. They 
draw dog-houses, bird-cages, mouse-trap, spider's web, 
hat, lamp, stove, moon, star, cat, dish, sled, church, 
altar, Christmas-tree, knife and fork, wine-bottle and 
glass, bed, tea-cup and pot, hat, cap, gravestone, street- 
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is published weekly at $a.TO a year and is in its aslh year. It s IhB 
oldest, beat known and widest circuited educatiuDa.) weekly i i tlij 
V, S, The Journal is filled witli I'Jras Ihat will surely adva/ ce the 
- ■ ■ --- - -'-• -on. Thebe.tbtainworlcon ih work 

ih. The Mnnthly School Board 
fesling material relating I o new 
ion, school law, si^j stc, 
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The Primary School | 

is pablished mnnlTiIy from Septembeclo June at $i.ooay«r Itli . 
the ideal paper fot primary teachers, being devoted almost eic- Uively 
to original |irimary methods and devices. Several entuely a y/ tea* 

The Teachers- Institute 

is published monfhly, at ?i.oo ^year. It i? edited in the same spirit 
and trom the same standpoint as THE JOUKN&L, and has ever since it 
•aass^li!ted\alS^8h!enthe ittoMpipu/areducaliana/mi'n/AJypiiilii/ieJ, 
circulating in every Btate. It is finely pniited and crowded with illus- 
trations made specially foril. Every study taught by the teacher ia 
covered In each issue. The large chart supplements with each issue 
are very popular, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

This is tii/l a paper, but a series of small monthly volumes, Ji.ou a 
year, that bear on Professional Teaching. It is useful for those who 
want to stndy the foundatioDs of education ; for Normal Schools 
Training Classes, Teacheri' Inatitules and individual teachers. If you 
deslie to teach professionally you will want it. Handsome paper 
covets, 64 pp. each month. The Hisiory, Soieoce, Metliods, and 
Civics of educalioa are discussed each month, and it also ciutainsoll 
of the N. Y. State Examiaation Questions and Answers, 

our times 

gives a resamt ot (he Imooitant news of the month— not the murders, 
Iha scantiais, etc., but the nrws that bears upon the progress of the 
Tforld and specially wri'.tes for the schoolroom. It is tiie brightest 
— '1 best edited piper uf ourre at events pu,hUalied,a.^45ot'iiiai^i,iMX.'-a. 
boaffijrded by every pupil. 30 ctm'tea.le*!. 0,n&i iM«a..-Ji^*.i«a» 

*4^* Select the paper suited to your nteds '^^^^^^^|BH 
S: Samples of ail ike papers ilifi cents tamtl^^^^^^^^ 
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Best Books for TEACHERa, 

Classified List under Subjects. 

To aid leachere to procore the booka boat fmlted to Hielr parpM& m I 

Ive^low a lla[_^our pubU'^tlDUB claseLfled under sub]ect&_ TbedlvWm 




»ppeBra i 



msTOBT OF EDUCATIOH, OSEAT EDQ- 
CAT0B8, ETC. 

ADen^ HlaMrio OutMnee ot BducaUoa, • • papm 

AutoblogTaphr of Froebel, ol 

Brownim^'B AapeclsoC EduoatJoD Bait edition- olotb 

" Educatkinal Tbeorlea. Beet edition. oL 

■BsncuioiiAi. ItomnuTioNB, bound toL '91-'B8, paper 

KellOBg'B lAfe of Pestaloial. 



Bataa Price M lUU 



'SS-'SB, 



"r . 



fhelpa' life of David P. pRga, .... papef 
Qulok'a Bducatlurial ReCormera, Beet eMion. - d. L 
•BetnliaH's Sistoiy of Eiducatlon, . ■ - eL . 

FBmCIPLEa 07 EBirOATIOII. 

CarterN ArtlflafBl atapldltr In Bchool, - • baper 

•EoDOATiDaAi. Foi]iii>AXiDNS, bound voLtil'te, paper 
» » " » •Qs-'oa, A. 

Pitch's Improvement In Teacldng, - - - paper 
■■HbU{G. B^)_ConteiitootClii!ilron'aMiiia3, -' 



Huntington's UDConaulouB Tuition, - 

Pa jne'B Leotiirea on Science aad Art ot F'"- 

Reiohart'B PrinciplfS of Education. - 

•jipeacer'B Bducanon. Best edttlon. - 

Perez's First Three Teats of Childhood, 

*Kein'B Outlines ot PedaBOglCH, 

Tate's Philosopliy of Bduoatlon. Bestwt 



•Teaohere' Manual Senos. Zi a- 

FSTCHOLOQT AND EDVQATtOS. 



qL lU Uta 



biver^ AjiperceptlaD, Bested 

: m^ 



d. BMt «f itKrn. cl!^ LBO 
- - (A. » 



1 



r« AmDment for ManviRl Tralnloz, - papHi .lA ptt. 

soD'B Teit-Book or Slovd, . . - . (^ 1.M1 I.20 .19 

a InduBtrlal Kduoatlon, . . - - c. 1^ l.ao ,13 

am*! etttr Lessona In Woodn-orUnK, - ch M .4U M 

qlTESTIOII BOOKB 70R TEACHEBS. 

rUeal QnesOoD Beries. Ocoi^rsphy. - cL JKI .40 j» 

" " tJ. 8. Hiatory, cL M A« M 

" Grammar, - - cL M .*0 .a 

JANOSAi. VocoDATiasa. bound voL Vl-VS, paper .60 pd. 

- - ■* •&•«, oL 1.00 pd. 

State Bzamlnntlnn Quest one, • - - oL LOO .80 ,06 

r's National Question aooli JVeH*B fcDfsed. 1,15 pil, 

, nick's HUDdy BelVB, - . • - - A. LOO .So M 

iwiok'H Quiz Manual of Teaoblng. Brat (dttton. oL M .60 J» 

FET8ICAL EDirCATION ud 80B00L HTOCEUrE. 

- - - foper .IB pd, 
USCELLAIfXOTI B, 

la On Self Culture, ----- oL JB .cO .(IS 

8 Improvement In EdiuatlOD, - - ■ paper .15 pd. 

ler'B Tovn and Ctiuot^ Sobod BuUdtnei, a. sun B.oa ja 

oek'B Beat 100 Books, ... - - p&por .«o pd. 

r^N.Y. School Lav, - - . . - oL JO .S« .03 

lltot Waahlngton. ----- S.OO pd. 

fa's Oreat ttiilars of the World, - - - tL JU .40 j» 

Ira's Student's cnleodar, - . - - paper ,80 .at .08 

«lleb of IE Authora, eooh, - - - l.oo pd. 



BISQISQ AND SIAIOOIIE BOOKB, 

- .. to Celebrate It, - - - paper 
Series, o Noi i9et Sl,10 postpaid.) Each. 



IT Daj, How to Celebrate It, 
don Di ■ 



Frea^urea, 

PrimBry 9onK8, nem .---... .10 pa, 

ilngton^B mrthdaf , Bov to Celebrate It, - pap« JtH pd, 

SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

■s Rapid Practice Arltbmctic Carda, (32 seta). Gaoh, .SB pd. 

dai'd ' ManlMn. lipoid by subscription.) frloe on appUcstloa, 
WODdeFtuI" MunlklQ. - . - . 4.OO pd. 

ard Blackboard Stenclla, 600 different iiob„ 
}m S to EO ceata cacb. Send for sjieclal catalofroe. 
]ue " Pencil Sharpener, - - - - 1.50 10 

Bll'H Solar Ltiatern, ~ - . - - SS.OO pd 

acd PbyaicisD'a ManlklQ.(Sold byaubsciiptlon.) 

' 100 page clasalfled, lUuetrated, descriptive CBtal,'>(me of tbe atxtre 
any other Method Boo ha, Toacheis' Helpa, sent free. 100 pave Cat- 
'of Dooka lor teachers, of a'"™"'^""'"'"" ii~».» =™i.n-,i .—-.*... ~*~ 
ieSa Eachof these contain 
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teachers, of all|pulillsbera, ught school apparatue. etc!, 
these contain ourapeclal teachers' jinces. 

ELLOQQ & CO., Ne»_York SiChlaua. 
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GREATLY BEHrCEO. 

CtompUeii bv Amos M Eeixoqo editor of the School Jo 

NAI„ El^an green and go d paper corer, 64 j>p. Pr 

15 cents ah o a het» i cents ; bj' maii, S of 

extra h thousand Special tertns to school* / 

copies and o 

This ia a 

most valua- i 

ble collei 




3. All the p es ba e a mg to them ;" thej are ^ 
learned, and will not be f orgotttoi. 9 

8. The themes and words are appropriate for young ^H 
In these respects the work will be found to poesesB wU 
merit. Nature, the Plowers, the Seasons, the Hoi:(^| 
Duties, our Creator, are entuned with beautiful musio^^^ 

4. Great ideas may find an entrance into the mind 'wH 
muBic. Aspirations for the gocd, the beautiful, ant'. I^H 
are presented here in a musical form. ^H 

5. Many of the wonic- have been written especially ttM 
book. One niece, " Tho Voicfl "Within TJs," p. S7, is worffi^ 
price of the book. 

6. The titles here given show the teacher what we me 

Ask the Cbilrtren. Besatv Everywhere, Be Id Time, Cheeifuli 
ChnBtniafl Bells, D»y8 of Summer Glory, The Deaieat Spot, Ero 
dODC, Gentle Words, Ootng- to Schcol^ Hold up ttaQ Hlabt HandJQ 



elHf iferry, Merry SuofhiQe, . .. 
flappySoboo}, Scatter the Gerron 

Ja/.j' iFoz-i-era, rfi# Teacher's LiU- 



tieeds.. OverlDthe 



Kelbgg's School Management : 

■' A Prautical Guide for the Teacher in the School-Room." 

By Amob M. Kellogg, A.M. Sixth edition. Revised and 

enlarged. Cloth, 138 pp. Price, 75 cents ; to teachers, 60 

cents ; bj mail, 5 cents extra. 

This book takes up the most difficult of all school work, 

viz.: the GoTemment ctf a school, and ia filled with original 

find practical ideas cm the subject. It is invaluable to the 

teacher who dedrea to make his school a " well-governed "" 

school 

1. It suggests methods of awakemng an interest in the 
studiea, and jn school work. "The problem for the teacher," 
says Joseph Payne, "is to get the pupil to study." If he cando 
this he will be educated. 

2, It suggests methods of making the school attractive. 
Ninety-nine hundredths of the teachers think young people 
should come to school anyhow ; the wise ones know that a 
pupil who wants to come to school will do something when 
he gets there, and so make the school attractive. 

8, Above all it shows that the pupils will be self-governed 
when well governed Tt shows how to develop the process of 
self-government. 

4. It shows how Ti.giilar attention and courteous behaviour 
may be secured. 

a. It has an admirable preface by that remarkable man and 
teacher. Dr. Thomas Hunter, Pres. N. Y, City Normal College. 

Some and Sckool.— "Is just the book for everj teacher wlio vlsliea 
tc be abetter tencbor." 

Bdttoational Joomal,— "it contnina many valuable hints." 

Boston Jonin&I of Eduoation.^" 1 1 is the most bumunc, instruotive, 
original edutittlouul woric we bavo roHil in vsa-cj a day." 

WiB. Journftl of Education.— •' Commemla Itsejr at once by tho num- 
bar of IntfB nil) ua devices torBeouring order, industry, anJ interest. 

Iowa Central Sckool Jonmal.— " Toaohera will find it a helpful an£ 
suggestiTe booli." 

Oftnada Edncational M ontbly.— " Taluable advice and useful Bugees' 

Honatl TBaehor.— " The author bellevea tho way to mimaeo Is to dr. 
llJae, cuiaviite, nud reflno." 

School Moderator.— " Contains a large amount of valuable readlaKI 
school govetonieni Is udmdrabiy proscnled." 

PrMTOMivo TeachBT — "Should uconpy an hoaoHsa. oiasa la. wit^ 
tCBChBr's Itbrory . " 

Bd, Conrant.— "It win nelp tlie teacher gtaoKvi ^ ^ 

rm.Xd, Jonmal,—" The author 4r*'«»ti(oB«.\i"»*"'^'*"'*™**' 
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* Sbaw and DonneU's School 'Devices. 

" School Devices." A book of ways and suggBHtiona foi 
teachere. By EdwakdR. SHAWand WEBBDONNELL.oftlit 
High School at Yonkers, N. Y. Elustrated. Dark-clca 

» cloth binding, gold, i6mo. 234 pp. Price, $1,25 ; to teaeh^ 
ers, $1.00 ; by mail, 9 cents extra. 
I»-A BOOK OF "WAYS" FOB TEACHERS._£] 
Teaching is an art ; there are " ways to do it." Thie bool 
Is marte to point out " ways," and to help hy suggestions. 

1, It gires " waye " forteaching Language, Grammar, Bead- 
ing, Spelling, Geography, et«. These are in many cases 
novel ; they are designed to help attract the attention of the 

S. The " ways " giTen are not the questionable ■' waTB''BO 
often seen practiced in school-rooma, but are in accord witt 
the spirit of modem educational ideas. 

8. This book will afford practical aaeistance to teachers who 
wish to keep their work from degeneratint; into mere routine. 
It gives them, in convenient form for constant use at the 
desk, a multitude of new waya in which to present old truths. 
The great enemy of the teacher is want of interest. Their 
methods do not attract attention. There ia no teachine 
unless there is attention. The l^iacher is too apt to thinJi 
there is but one"way"of teaching spelling; he thus faUi 
into a rut. Now there are many " ways " or teaching spell- 
ing, and some " ways " are better than others. Varieft- must 
exist in the school-room ; the authors of this volume deserre 
the thanks of the teachers for pointing out methods of obttdn^ 
ine variety without sacrificing the great end sought — schcdar- 
ship. New " ways " induce greater effort, ana renewal of 
activity. 

4. The book gives tLe lesult of large actual esperience ia 
the school-room, and will meet the needs of thousands c^ 
tochers, by placing at their command that for which visits 
ta other scLools are made, institutes and associations 
attended, viz., new ideas and fresh and forceful ways at 
teaching. The devices givenunder Drawing and Phyaiologj 
are of an eminently practical nature, and cannot fail ti 
Invest these subjecfs with new interest The attempt hai 
been made lo present only devices of a practical character. 

!}, The book sugResta " ways " to make teacliing effective ; tt 
w not simply a book of new " ways," but of " ways" that wil 
prodaoe good results. 



R h. aiULLOQa d CO., NEW YORK& OBWAQi.. 

Analyiical Questions Series. 

No. 1, GEOGRAPHT. 126 pp. 
No. 2, HISTORY OF THE THIITED STATES. 108 pp. 
No. 3. GEAMMAE. 104 pp. 
Price SOc, each; to teacbera, 40t:; by mail, 5c. extra. The threa 
lor 41.20, postpaid, iiich complete im(A anstoers. 

This new series of question-books is prepared for 
teachers by a teacher of high atanding and wide esperi- 
ence. Every possible advantage in arrangement of other 
books was adopted in theae, and several very important 
new ones added. The most important is the 

GRADING OF QUESTIONS 
into three grades, thca enabling the teacher to advance.^ 
in her knowledge by easy steps. ■ 

THE ANALYTICAL FEATURE ■ 

is also prominent — the questions being divided intofl 
paragraphs of ten each, under its appropriate heading, *■ 

TYPOGRAPHY AND BINDING, ^ 

Type is clear and large, and printing and paper the ^ 
very best, while the binding is in our usual tasteful and 
durable style, in cloth. 

The books are well adapted for use in schools where 
a compact general review of the whole subject la de- 
Bired. The answers have been written out in full and 
complete statements, and have been separated from the 
body of the questions with a view of enforcing and fa- 
cilitating the most profitable study of the subject. The 
anthor has asked every conceivable question that would 
be likely to come up in the most rigid examination. 
There are other question-books published, but even the 
largest is not so complete on a single branch as these. 

Bear in mind that theae quest ion -books are absolute' ' 
inthout a rival 

fOR PHBPAItlNa FOB BXAUINATION, 
FOB EBVIBWINa PUPILS IN BOHQOI« 
FOB USE AS HEPEBETSCB. -BOCiTta. 

The slightest examination ot ftAf 
,Toa in ita fivoi over ans ofeei siic^ 
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